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** We carry wisdom,” says one of 
the fathers,* ‘* not in the external 
habit, but in the mind; we do 
not ufter great things, but we live 
them.” This language, which its 
author advanced to check the 
arrogant assumptions of a vain 
philosophy, and to describe the 
character and conduct of the early 
Christians, is equally true with 
reference to their successors in 
modern times, The majority of 
those who have ornamented the 
faith have been strangers to the 
pomp and circumstance, which 
captivates the observation of man 
—the beauty of holiness has been 
generally unfolded in the privacies 
of domestic life—and the noblest 
struggles and the most impressive 
triumphs of Christian virtue, have 
transpired where no mortal eye 
can penetrate in the retirements of 
the a bosom. There have, 
however, been those connected 
with the history of the church, 
who have uttered great things as 
well as lived them; who have 
associated the influence of reli- 
gion with the highest intellectual 
excellence and mental grandeur; 





* Minucius Felix. 
VOL. XV. N.S. NO. 95. 


and whose names are deservedly 
honoured, as well for the efforts 
of genius, as for the more unob- 
trusive exercises of piety. To this 
latter class belongs the subject of 
the present paper, who, though 
connected with the Wesleyan de- 
nomination, we deem it right to 
notice, as a homage to departed 
worth. The influence of Metho- 
dism, from the period of its in- 
fancy to the present day, though 
indirectly affecting the whole 
community, has yet been most 
strongly felt among the lower 
classes; the poor have swelled its 
ranks with the largest host of 
converts; and to them its minis- 
try has been generally adapted. 
The majority of the early preachers 
were men of plain manners and 
common minds; rough from the 
field or the workshop, they found 
no polish necessary to ingratiate 
themselves with the audience they 
addressed; and hence arose a 
neglect of learning as a qualifica- 
tion for the ministry, and an un- 
happy idea became prevalent in 
some quarters, that such neglect 
was a virtue. This was perhaps 
the inevitable result of cireum- 
stances. The multitudes who 
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crowded to the village barn, the 
way-side, or the horseblock, con- 
tained but few virtuoso hearers ; 
the stupid and unlettered boor 
required a plain and even a coarse 
diction; and he who would have 
been rejected, as a “ barbarian” 
by ‘‘ ears polite,” was doubtless 
better adapted to such a congre- 
gation, than a stickler for logical 
rules and grammatical refinements. 
The countryman would understand 
the speaker better who employed 
his own provincialisms; and he 
whom a fine-spun argument would 
send sound asleep, a homely and 
familiar illustration would attract 
and captivate. In process of time, 
however, as societies were formed, 
chapels erected, and regular ser- 
vices established, the people be- 
gan to improve, and the ministry 
to improve likewise. Among the 
early itinerants, there were not a 
few, with minds of larger growth, 
who set themselves to supply the 
defects arising from a lack of 
education, in order to meet the 
demands of an increasing and 
rapidly enlightening community. 
But their efforts were frequently 
checked by the vulgar prejudices 
that operated upon the popular 
mind; the individual who had the 
hardihood to desert the common 
beaten track was regarded as de- 
parting from the spirituality of 
the early founders; and the apos- 
tolic prescription of ‘ philosophy 
and vain deceit” was exultingly 
quoted as deciding the fate of 
human learning. 

The history of later times has 
been marked by the rapid growth 
of intelligence, and the character 
of the Wesleyan ministry has in 
some degree kept pace with the 
age. Methodism has now obtained 
a decided hold upon the middle 
classes of society, and for this it 
is indebted principally to the 
improvement which has taken place 
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in its public ministrations. It is 
to be lamented, however, that 
several features in its constitution 
should rather forbid than encou- 
rage intellectual exertion. The 
residence of a minister in one place 
being limited to three years, be- 
yond which it is never but in 
peculiar circumstances extended, 
there is room to fear, that a trien- 
nial stock of pulpit instruction is 
kept on hand for the service of 
all future stations. It is true, 
that a return to the same appoint- 
ment is allowed at the expiration 
of eight years; but as this is an 
event which but rarely happens, 
it follows, that wherever a case of 
travelling theology is kept, such 
an arrangement must stint the 
growth, and retard the cultivation 
of the mind. ‘The mode of ad- 
mitting young men into the mini- 
stry has long appeared to us very 
inefficient and defective; and to 
this we believe the Conference is 
at present alive, as the establish- 
ment of academies in London, 
Bristol, Manchester, and Edin- 
burgh, has been for some time 
under consideration. The exami- 
nation of candidates at the annual 
district meetings, embraces an ac- 
count of their experience, call, 
and views of the leading doctrines 
of Christianity. A word or two 
defining the article of faith pro- 
posed, with a quotation from 
Scripture, to support it, is all 
that is necessary. Upon what are 
commonly denominated the pecu- 
liar doctrines of Methodism, as 
the universality of the atonement 
—the direct and immediate wit- 
ness of the Spirit—and entire 
sanctification or Christian perfec- 
tion, the examination is rather 
more minute; and sometimes the 
candidate is called upon to read 
and write for thé satisfaction of 
the meeting. It must be obvious 
that an individual, whose piety 
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and zeal may be commendable ; 
but commanding but a_ scanty 
smattering of divinity, and every 
way disqualified in other respects 
to sustain with respectability the 
ministerial office, might pass such 
an ordeal with eclat; and so it 
frequently happens, and hence 
each returning Conference, wit- 
nesses its committee for stationing 
at their wits end to find circuits 
which will tolerate those whom 
the mistaken kindness of friends, 
has obtruded upon the ministry. 
By the institution of academies 
under proper officers, this evil 
would in a great degree be reme- 
died, and by so doing, we are 
persuaded that the Conference 
would best consult the interests of 
the large and important body 
which it directs, for with the 
facilities now possessed, it is 
surely a disgrace to a minister, 
much more one of long standing 
in the connexion, to be unac- 
quainted with the language of the 
Scripture he expounds, and unread 
in the history of the religion he 
professes. And we will venture 
further to express an opinion, 
though aware that we are upon 
delicate ground, that however 
good and valuable the writings of 
Messrs. Wesley and Fletcher may 
be, no human composition ought 
to be made a standard of faith, 
for “‘ the Bible,” as Chillingworth 
remarks, ‘‘ the Bible alone, is the 
religion of Protestants.” 

Since the time of the Wesleys, 
the most celebrated names in the 
annals of Methodism, are undoubt- 
edly those of Thomas Coke, Sa- 
muel Bradburn, and Joseph Ben- 
son, till we come to Adam Clarke, 
who surpassed all his predecessors. 
Coke enjoyed the reputation of a 
scholar, having been educated in 
one of the univérsities, and though 
never remarkable for ‘his attain- 
ments as a divine, his apostolic 





spirit and ardent missionary zeal, 
will ever cause his name to be 
revered, and his memory to be 
respected. Bradburn, whose be- 
ginning was better than his latter 
end, rose from the humblest sta- 
tion* to the possession of almost 
unrivalled popularity as an orator ; 
to a vigorous imagination, he 
united considerable acuteness as 
an argumentalist, with tremendous 
powers of sarcasm; io short, 
Bradburn was among the Metho- 
dists, what ‘ bold Bradbury,” 
as Queen Anne called him, was 
among the Dissenters. Benson, 
though an ungraceful and illogical 
speaker, had a fine flow of natural 
eloquence, much theological learn- 
ing, and considerable scholarship 
—he was as to Christian attain- 
ment and mental calibre, Baxter 
in miniature. With this triad, the 
name of Dr. Clarke is now en- 
rolled, as among the departed 
worthies of Methodism, respect- 
ing whom we now proceed, accord- 
ing to an intimation in the last 
number, to lay before our readers 
the following notices. 

Adam Clarke, LL.D. was born 
about the year 1763, near Mag- 
herfelt, in the county of London- 
derry. His family, though situated 





* Bradburn was originally a shoe- 
maker. When elevated to the presi- 
dency of the Conference, allusion ing 
made to his former occupation, he penne 
some caustic lines, beginning: 


* Exalted to dignity high, 

At the head of this wonderful crew, 

No cobler or tinker am I, 

I would have you beware what you do.” 


He concludes by telling his brethren, 
that “ for lasts he’ll work on their skulls. 
T. Oliver was also a shoemaker. To this 
individual it is not generally known 
that we are indebted for that noble ode, 
one of the brightest stars in the heaven 
of sacred poetry : 


“ The God of Abraham praise.” 
4N2 
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in the north of Ireland, was pa- 
ternally of English and maternally 
of Scotch extraction. His parents 
being serious, he was brought up 
under impressions of the import- 
ance of Christian truth, which at 
an early period began to exercise 
an influence upon his mind. Being 
recommended to the notice of Mr. 
Wesley, as a youth of piety and 
talent, he came over to England, 
and was introduced as a pupil into 
Kingswood school. Here in the 
midst of much discouragement he 
contrived to purchase a Hebrew 
grammar, andcommenced the study 
of that language. But a short time 
elapsed before he was visited at 
Kingswood by Mr. Wesley, who 
was so well satisfied with his 
views and character, as to intimate 
his speedy appointment to a cir- 
cuit. 

In the year 1782, when about 
eighteen, Mr, Clarke entered upon 
his labours, as a minister in 
Mr. Wesley’s connexion. As a 

reacher, he soon became exceed- 
ingly popular, and multitudes were 
attracted to hear him by his warm 
and affectionate manner. His 
extreme youth, (much too young 
ordinarily for an individual to en- 
ter upon such an oflice,) gave to 
his public exercises the charm of 
novelty; and the Cornish chapels 
were frequently so crowded, as 
to render his access to the pulpit 
a matter of difficulty. At St. 
Austel, we believe, on one occa- 
sion, he was obliged to enter the 
chapel through a window, and 
literally to walk upon the shoulders 
of the people to the pulpit. That 
was, however, the period, though 
drawing nigh its termination, of 
mob-hostility to the Gospel—when 
gouty squires and clerical justices 
scowled at evangelical innovations 
—and many of Wesley’s itinerants 
were exposed to insult and out- 
rage, by the idle shepherds over 
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whose flocks they presumed to 
watch. Mr. Clarke was once 
drummed out of one of bis preach- 
ing places in the Norman isles; 
and in the neighbourhood of Liver- 
pool, when returning home in the 
evening, an unsuccessful attempt 
was made upon his life, The 
hardships of a Methodist preach- 
er’s life, even at the present, are 
but little imagined ; damp beds, 
night walks, coarse food, and a 
long list of nameless et cetera, in 
the remote country districts, are 
not unfrequently met with. 

From the very commencement 
of his ministerial career, Mr. Clarke 
sedulously applied himself to study, 
and amid his toils and trials, as an 
itinerant, he suffered no opportu- 
nity for mental improvement to 
escape. Superior to the vulgar 
prejudices against learning, which 
influenced some of his brethren, 
and a large portion of the early 
Methodist societies, he sought to 
obtain a critical knowledge of the 
Scriptures in the original. “ At 
an early age,” * says he, “ I took 
for my motto, Prov. xviii. 1, 
‘ Through desire a man, having 
separated himself, seeketh and in- 
termeddleth with all wisdom.” 
This was rather a bold resolve on 
his part, considering how large a 
majority of the Wesleyan congre- 
gations of that day sympathized 
with the Popish maxim, ‘* Quanto 
eris melior grammaticus, tanto pejor 
theologus,”—the better gramma- 
rian, the worse divine. In one 
of the early numbers of the Me- 
thodist Magazine, a letter ap- 
peared addressed to Mr. Mather, 
recommending ignorance, and con- 
demning all kinds of study except 
reading the Bible, and the inser- 
tion of this precious composition 
certainly gives room to suppose, 
that the views of the editors and 





* Preface to his Commentary, p. 15. 
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readers were then coincident with 
those of the writer.* One of the 
Doctors of the Sorbonne acknow- 
ledges, that among their best 
authors, ‘* Grecum nésse suspectum 
fuerit ; Hebraico proprie hereticum:” 
—if a man understood Greek he 
was suspected; if he knew He- 
brew he was considered a heretic ; 
and some of Mr. Clarke’s asso- 
ciates seem to have imagined the 
cultivation of ‘* heathen Greek” a 
very dangerous kind of employ- 
ment. 

About the year 1785, three 
years after his entrance into the 
ministry, Mr. Clarke began to 
read regularly the Septuagint, and 
to make notes of the results of his 
studies. The diligent perusal of 
this venerable version is of im- 
mense importance to the Biblical 
student, as to it the New Testament 
writers seem to have had constant 
recourse, and from it they in gene- 
ral make their quotations. ‘ The 
study of this version,” he remarks, 
** served more to illuminate and 
expand my mind than all the theo- 
logical works I have ever con- 
sulied. I had proceeded but 
a short way in it before I was 
convinced that the prejudices 
against it were utterly unfounded ; 
and that it was of incalculable ad- 
vantage toward a proper under- 
standing of the literal sense of 
Scripture.”+ In the year 1794, 
his severe application had mate- 
rially affected his health; but 
notwithstanding this, he projected 
the composition of short notes 
upon the New Testament, collat- 





* These remarks are not intended as 
reflections upon the respectable denomi- 
nation in question. It is to their credit 
that they are not now applicable. The 
writer could point out many in their 
ministry, eminent for classical acquire- 
ments, and for their contributions to the 
cause of Biblical literature. 

t Preface to Commentary, p. 15. 
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ing the common printed text with 
all the MSS. and collections from 
MSS. to which he had access. 
To qualify himself for this work, 
he sat down to a careful perusal 
of the original text, and deter- 
mined soon afterwards to trans- 
late for himself the whole Bible. 
In little more than one year and 
two months every sentence, He- 
brew and Chaldee, in the Old 
Testament, was translated, and 
the study of the Asiatic cognate 
languages commenced, In this 
way the materials of his celebrated 
Commentary were amassed—a 
work which, whatever be its de- 
fects, and many and great they 
undoubtedly are—remains a monu- 
ment of the writer’s industry and 
perseverance. 

It is neither consistent with our 
plan, nor with our inclination, to 
give a regular digestof Dr. Clarke’s 
life—our remarks are intentionally 
brief and discursive. In 1806, he 
proceeded M.A., and in 1806, he 
received the honorary degree of 
LL.D. His attainments as a lin- 
guist procured him the acquain- 
tance and friendship of some of 
the first European scholars; and 
in the translation of the Scriptures 
that were made under the superin- 
tendence of the Bible Society, he 
was frequently consulted. His 
extraordinary erudition attracted 
the attention of the Government, 
and for some time he was em- 
ployed, by authority, in collecting 
materials for a new edition of 
Rymer's Feedera, in folio.* Three 





* This noble work is a collection of the 
treaties, alliances, and leagues, &c made 
by the English Crown. One of its prin- 
cipal promoters was Charles, Earl of 

alifax, in the time of William III. 
There is an order extant, signed by the 
Queen, August 26, 1693, giving the com- 
piler access to the Records in the Tower, 
the Rolls, the Augmentation Office, the 
Exchequer, the Journals of Parliament, 
and the Paper Office. Seventeen vols. 
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times Dr. Clarke has been elected 
by his brethren to fill the presi- 
dential chair; and at the last Con- 
ference, the successful competitor*® 
had only a small majority over 
him. 

It would too much extend the 
limits of this sketch to notice the 
various stations where Dr. Clarke 
exercised his ministry—London, 
Manchester, and Liverpool en- 
joyed his labours—Leeds, in bye- 
gone days, remonstrated with the 
Conference at his appointment, 
an offence for which we believe 
the good Doctor never fully for- 
gave honest Yorkshire. Though 
the proceedings of that assembly 
alluded to are, generally speaking, 
as inscrutable to us who are un- 
fortunately ‘‘ without,” as any Ve- 
netian ‘* Council of Ten,” yet we 
do sometimes happen to hear a 
little of its machinery. The fol- 
lowing lines, from a poem published 
at the “ Conference Office, City 
Road,” are of course fair game. 

* Post after post full many a letter speeds, 
Remonstrance to petition fast succeeds ; 
Circuits obscure, unpopular, remote, 


But little noticed, and of little note, 
May ask—perhaps their purposes are 
‘ood 


For a N—n, W—n, or for W—d; 

* Ah! spare your postage, brethren,’ and 
* be still,’ 

There is a niche each labourer may fill ; 

For veges pert God has a pastor fit, 

Leigh needs no orator, nor Brough a wit; 

Send R—e to Brigg, ’tis quite beside the 


mark. 
And oe think of Bamff for A—m 
C—ke? 
Your brethren, led by this unerring clue, 
Will doubtless send the fittest men to you, 
Or, if you relish not a poet's plan, 
Rely on Providence, and ‘ cease from 


man.’ ” + 





folio, appeared in 1704, and three more, 
after the compiler’s death, in 1713. 
Rymer succeeded Shadwell as Histo- 
rapher-royal ; hence he entitles him- 

self in one of his works, “‘ Servant to 
their Majesties.” 

* Rev. Robert Newton. 

+ The Conference, &c. 8vo. p. 92. 
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London, however, enjoyed most 
of the labours of the Doctor; and 
upon the appointment of Dr. Town- 
ley to the same station, it was ob- 
served by a witty minister, that it 
was the golden age of the Metro- 
polis—an allusion which the note 
below will sufficiently explain. * 

In the year 1800 Dr. Clarke 
sent to the press a pamphlet, en- 
titled ‘«‘ A Letter to a Preacher 
on his Entrance into the Work of 
the Ministry.” This letter, origi- 
nally intended for the guidance of 
the Rev. Samuel Woolmer, has 
gone through four editions, and as 
it gives us a tolerable insight into 
the writer’s character and habits, 
we shall make some extracts from 
it. The third section is devoted to 
the ‘‘ choice of texts ;” and some 
curious instances, now we should 
hope uncommon, are mentioned of 
absurd and injudicious treatment. 
‘*A preacher took for his text, 
Isaiah xxviii. 16, ‘ He that be- 
lieveth shall not make haste.’ On 
this he preached two sermons. 
His division was as follows: ‘ I 
shall first prove that he who be- 
lieveth shall make haste: and se- 
condly, shew in what sense he that 
believeth shall not make haste. 
On the first, which was a flat con- 
tradiction + of the text, he spent 
more than an hour; and the con- 
gregation were obliged to wait a 
whole month, before he could 
come back to inform them, that 





* A simple north-countryman inquired 
of the relater, the Rev. J. BY **** g, 
who was M.A. if he was not a“ Maester of 
Harts?” and it came out in course’ of 
conversation that the inquirer was fully 
persuaded that Maesters of Harts could 
‘lay spirits,” and Doctors in Divinity 
turn “ brass into gowld /” 

+ ‘* Never appear,” says the Doctor, 
“ to contradict the Holy Spirit by what is 
called treating a subject negatively and 
positively. I shall wave all strictures on 
the barbarism of “shewing negatively 
what a thing is not.”—Letter, p, 12, 
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he who believeth shall not make 
haste.” “¢ Another, a citizen of 
no mean city, not a thousand 
miles from the place where 1 write, 
took his text from Ps. xxxiv. 19, 
‘Many are the afflictions of the 
righteous, but the Lord delivereth 
him out of them all.’ ‘ In handling 
this text I shall first prove that 
there is none righteous. Secondly, 
That the afflictions of the righteous 
are many : and Thirdly, That the 
Lord delivereth him out of them 
all.”* ‘Two preachers with whom 
the Doctor travelled seemed to 
have annoyed him not a little with 
their barbarous mutilations of 
Scripture. ‘*Their texts were 
continually such as these :— 
‘Adam, where art thou??—<I 


have somewhat to say unto thee.’ 
—‘If thou wilt deal justly and 
truly with my Master, tell me.’ — 
‘I have put off my coat, how 
shall I put it on.—‘ Thy mouth is 


most sweet,’ &c.”+ 

The fourth section is ‘* Concern- 
ing your behaviour in the pulpit.” 
«Never shake or flourish your 
handkerchief, this is abominable; 
nor stuff it in your bosom, this is 
unseemly.” In the following re- 
marks we cordially concur. The 
practice referred to, is, we fear, 
much too prevalent among our 
junior ministers; it is a sure sign 
either of mental indolence or po- 
verty.— ‘Seldom quote poetry in 
your sermons; to say the least of 
this custom, it certainly is not 
agreeable to the rules of congrui- 
ty, to interlard prose discourses 
. with scraps of verse. Reverse 
the business, and see how oddly 
a poem will appear which has 
here and there scraps of prose in 
it. It must be granted, that many 
public speakers use it sometimes, 
but the very best speakers use it 
very seldom. I wish it to be gene- 
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rally avoided, not only because I 
believe it does no good, but also 
because there are few who know 
how to do it well; and the poet 
is often murdered by his injudi- 
cious rehearser.’’* 

The following advices are ex- 
tremely characteristic of the Doc- 
tor, who was in every respect a 
model for neatness, regularity, and 
good order.’ He did not despise little 
things.—‘‘ Give the family where 
you lodge as little trouble as pos- 
sible ; never desire any of them, not 
even the servants, to do any thing 
for you that you can conveniently 
do for yourself. It is an odious 
thing to see a person, whose cha- 
racter should be the servant of all, 
pressing every body into his ser- 
vice; giving unnecessary trouble 
wherever he comes; turning a 
house upside down; and being 
dissatisfied with every thing that 
is done for him.” In quoting the 
annexed, we by no means wish to 
insinuate, that we have any doubt 
respecting the good breeding of 
any of our readers: ‘‘ Never pull 
off your boots, shoes, or gaiters, in 
a parlour or sitting-room. Leave 
your hat, whip, great coat, &c. in 
the hall, lobby, or some such 
place. Do not leave your foul 
linen, dirty clothes, shoes, &e. 
about in the room where you 
lodge. After having left your bed 
uncovered for some time to cool and 
air, lay on the clothes neatly when 
you quit your room; and always 
throw up your window when you 
go out. Empty the basin in which 
you have washed your hands, &c. 
and leave it always clean. Don’t 
splash the walls nor the floor. 
Wipe every drop of water off the 
wash-stand, and spread your towel 
always to dry, and when dry, 
fold it loosely up, and place it on 
the head of the water-bottle. Ne- 





* Letter, p. 13. + Ibid. p. 14. 


* Letter, p. 27. 
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ver comb out your hair in a sitting- 
room, or before company, this is 
an unpardonable vulgarity; nor 
brush your clothes in a bed-room, 
this spoils the furniture. See that 
you spill no ink on the floors, 
tables, &c. Leave every thing in 
the place where you found it, and 
habituate yourself to put every 
chair you sit on in its proper 
place when you rise.”* Although 
some may be ready to imagine, 
that be instructions as these 
would better suit mamma and the 
nursery, than a grave divine and 
the theological chair, yet we refer 
to them as illustrative of the per- 
sonal character and domestic ha- 
bits of the writer. 

In the ninth section, ‘* Con- 
cerning marriage,” Dr. C. re- 
marks, ‘‘I have tried that state 
for more than thirty years, and 
have been blessed with a good 
wife, and with twelve children.”+ 
The following quotation from 
Abul Fazl, who wrote the Ayar 
Danush, Touchstone of Wisdom, 
is curious, but full of good sense, 
“‘ Take,” says he, ‘‘ the daughter 
of a religious friendly man, whom 
you may make your confidant on 
all occasions. But have nothing 
to say to three kind of women,— 
1. A widow, if she be always ex- 
tolling her deceased husband ; 
2. A woman, whose relations have 
conferred great favours upon you; 
and 3. One who, whenever she 
sees you, speaks in a faint tone, 
and affects a delicate Janguid air.” 
The Doctor was sometimes rather 





* Letter, p. 38. 

t Mrs. Clarke, who, we believe, still 
survives, is a native of Trowbridge, in 
Wiltshire. The late Joseph Butterworth, 
Esq. M. P. married one of her sisters. 
Of Dr. Clarke’s family only three sons 
and three daughters now remain. The 
eldest son was in one of the Government 
offices ; the second is an extensive printer ; 
and the third is, or was very lately, mi- 
nister of St. Matthew’s, Liverpool. 
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severe upon the sex. On one oc- 
casion, which came under the 
writer’s notice, after having been 
looking at a portrait of Mrs. 
Fletcher, who had a book open 
before her, he remarked how much 
more befitting it would have been 
for the artist to have represented 
her ‘‘ knitting stockings !” 

The following is a list of the 
principal works which have issued 
from the pen of Dr. Clarke :— 
‘A Bibliographical Dictionary, 
containing a Chronological Ac- 
count of the most curious Books, in 
all departments of Literature, from 
theinianey of Printing to the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth Century, to 
which is added, an Essay on Biblio- 
graphy, and an Account of the best 
English Translations of each Greek 
and Latin Classic, 1803, 6 vols. 
12mo, and 8vo.”—** The Biblio- 
graphical Miscellany, or a Supple- 
ment to the Bibliographical Dic- 
tionary, down to 1806, 2 vols, 
12mo.and 8vo.”—*“' Baxter's Chris- 
tian Directory, abridged, 1804, 
2 vols. 8vo.”—** Claude Fleury’s 
History of the Ancient Israelites, 
with an Account of their Manners, 
Customs, &c. with a Life and fine 
Portrait of Claude Fleury, 1805, 
12mo.”—** The Succession of Sa- 
cred Literature, in a Chronologi- 
cal Arrangement of Authors and 
their Works, from the invention 
of Alphabetical Characters to the 
year of our Lord, 345, 1807, 
12mo. and 8vo.”—*‘* Shuckford’s 
Sacred and Profane History of 
the World connected, including 
Bishop Clayton’s Strictures on the 
Work, embellished with a set of 
Maps, 1808, 4 vols. 8vo.”— 
‘*Sturm’s Reflections, from the 
German, 4 vols. 12mo.”—* The 
Holy Scriptures, with a Commen- 
tary, &c. &c. 1810,” —** Harmer’s 
Observations, &c. 4 vols. 8vo.”— 
* Clavis Biblica, or aCompendium 
of Scripture Knowledge, 8vo.”— 
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“ Memoirs of the Wesley Family, 
8vo.”—** Sermons, 2 vols. 8vo.” 
In addition to the above, Dr. C. 
published various Sermons and 
Tracts. 

Late in life, the attention of Dr. 
Clarke was directed to the Zetland 
Islanders; and owing to his exer- 
tion and personal appeals to the 
Christian public, a Wesleyan mis- 
sion was established among them. 
The Rev. Dr. M‘Allum was sent 
over to ascertain the state and 
wants of that isolated community ; 
and the islands, above a hundred 
in number, containing upwards of 
26,000 inhabitants, are now di- 
vided into circuits, under the su- 
perintendence of the Conference. 
In 1826, the Doctor made the tour 
of the Zetland Isles, and soon after 
his return he published “‘ The Sum 
and Substance of St. Paul's 
Preaching,” and ‘‘ God’s Mercy 
in giving a Revelation of his Will 
to Man,” two sermons which he 
had preached in Lerwick. 

Among the many peculiarities 
of Dr. Clarke may be mentioned, 
his rooted aversion to the use of 
what Stowe calls that ‘stinking 
weed,” tobacco. No Jew could 
have more devoutly detested 
pork; and this dislike, doubtless 
founded upon a conscientious con- 
viction of its ill effects, frequently 
brought the Doctor into awkward 
conflicts with the common courte- 
sies of life. No pipe, with its 
gracefully curling smoke, was al- 
lowed to enter the apartment where 
he was. If such a conjunction 
did, notwithstanding every pre- 
caution, happen, a retreat was 
sounded instanter—there was no 
toleration—“ smokers of tobacco,” 
were, in his opinion, ‘‘ the most 
detestable of all negatively sinful 
characters.” In 1797 the Doctor 
published a “ Dissertation on the 
Use and Abuse of Tobacco,” 8vo. 
The subject is again introduced 
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in his celebrated “ Letter to a 
Preacher.” ‘*There are some,” 
says he, ‘it is true, who smoke 
and study too; the latter they 
should do, and leave the former 
undone. But these are angels in 
comparison of him who reads 
little, studies none, and is con- 
tinually at the pipe.” Again, he 
says, ‘* Concerning that abomina- 
ble and fatal drain of human life, 
the pipe and the quid, I need here 
say nothing. My opinion has 
long since been before the public. 
I am sorry to say that I know se- 
veral young men who are to this 
day murdering themselves in this 
way; but they are by me incorri- 
gible. I leave them in the hands 
of God, and say to you, Never 
imitate them, they disgrace them- 
selves and would disgrace you.”* 
At the Annual District Meetings of 
ministers among the Wesleyans, 
the following are among the 
questions proposed to candidates 
for the ministry: ‘* Do you take 
snuff?” “ Do you smoke?” “ Do 
you chew tobacco?” 

In spite, however, of tests and 
interdicts, the ‘“* base and barbar- 
ous weed ” is still *‘ idly idolized ;” 
and 


** Don Tobacco has an ampler reign, ~* 
Than Don Philippo, the great king of 
Spain.” 

Upon this subject Dr. Clarke 
seems to have perfectly agreed 
with old Sylvester, who question- 
ed whether the devil had done 
more harm in latter ages by means 
of fire and smoke, through the in- 
vention of guns, or of tobacco-pipes; 
and he ingeniously conjectures, 
that Satan considerately intro- 
duced the practice, as a prepara~- 
tory course of smoking, for the 
benefit of those whom he intended 
to matriculate in his own college. 





* Letter, pp. 44, 57. 
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Dr. Cl arke adhered, in his diet, 
to many of the injunctions of the 
Mosaic Law, respecting unclean 
meats. Thus he would not touch the 
flesh of swine, which he describes 
in his Commentary as “ one of the 
most gluttonous libidinous, and 
filthy quadrupeds in the universe ; 
and because of these qualities sa- 
cred to the Venus of the Greeks 
and Romans ; and the Friga of our 
Saxon ancestors, and perhaps on 
these accounts forbidden; as well 
as on account of its flesh being 
strong and difficult to digest, af- 
ferding a very gross kind of ali- 
ment, apt to produce cutaneous, 
scorbutic, and scrofulous disorders, 
especially in hot climates.” 

Under the same interdict Dr. 
Clarke placed, with reference 
to himself, coffee and tea. Of 
these exhilirating beverages he 
never partook. ‘ Thirty-seven 
years ago,” he remarks, “ [I 
met with Mr. Wesley’s Letter 
on Tea, I read it, and resolved 
from that hour to drink no 
more of the juice of that herb till 
I could answer his arguments and 
objections. I have seen that tract 
but once since; yet from that day 
until now I have not drank a cup 
of tea or coffee.”* In the morn- 
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ing he usually found a substitute ; 
but in the evening he seldom or 
never took any thing. Not onl 
did he decline himself, the drink 
that ‘‘ cheers, but not inebriates;” 
but the tea-party he studiously 
avoided. To join the chatting 
throng, at the “ witching hour of 
e’en,” he regarded as leading to 
a waste of time, unprofitable con- 
versations, and habits of dissipa- 
tion. ‘* By this line of conduct,” 
he says, ‘‘ I have not only joined 
hands with God to preserve a 
feeble constitution; but I can de- 
monstrate that I have actually 
saved whole years of time, which 
otherwise must have been irre- 
coverably lost; and perhaps my 
soul with them: for I have often 
had occasion to observe, that tea- 
drinking visits open the flood- 
gates of various temptations.”* 
We are much of the same opinion 
in this matter; and we should 
sincerely rejoice to see the whole 
breed of religious gossips exter- 
minated, the noxious reptiles who 
have so long infested our circles, 
doling out their scraps of scandal, 
and gloating over a sly inuendo, 
a mysterious nod, or sybilline 
whisper ! 
(To be concluded in our next.) 





* Letter, p. 39. 


* Letter, p. 40. 





HINTS ADDRESSED TO THOSE WHO EXERCISE THE GIFT 
OF SOCIAL PRAYER. 


THERE is no religious service in 
which the beauty and simplicity of 
scriptural Christianity are more 
fully manifest, than at a social 
prayer meeting. The members of 
the society are then assembled in 
their church capacity, on the 
ground of their common relation 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, to have 
fellowship with God and with each 
other; and whilst they unite in 


solemn acts of prayer and praise, 
and heart has union with heart, 
and one speaks for all; and seve- 
ral successively exercise the gift 
which God has given them, the 
bye-standers may well say, ‘‘ Be- 
hold how good and how pleasant 
it is for brethren to dwell together 
in unity. It is like the precious 
ointment upon the head, that ran 
down upon the beard, even Aaron’s 
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beard, that went down to the skirts 
of his garments; as the dew of 
Hermon, and as the dew that de- 
scended upon the mountains of 
Zion: for there the Lord com- 
manded the blessing, even life for 
evermore.” Nor is the influence 
of these social meetings less salu- 
tary and beneficial on the assem- 
bled believers themselves, than it 
is instructive and impressive to 
“those who are without.” Their 
personal piety is improved thereby, 
and their love to one another is 
made to abound yet more and 
more, as they are thus brought 
into close and holy fellowship at 
the throne of grace; by these 
services they are stimulated to 
holier zeal on God’s behalf, and 
hence they derive new strength to 
run in the way of his command- 
ments. It cannot be denied, how- 
ever, that the degree of efliciency 
and profit which attend these meet- 
ings, depends — much on the 
gifts of those who lead their devo- 
tions. And as it may perhaps be 
fairly questioned, whether the 
pious men who take the lead in 
these services are sufficiently care- 
ful to cultivate the gift of prayer ; 
a few hints on the subject may, 
it is hoped be useful. 

The gift of prayer is a thing to 
be attained. Every Christian man 
can utter his requests unto God in 
private; and he is bound to ac. 
quire the facility of doing so in 
the assembly of his brethren. The 
general culture of the mind is an 
essential preparative for useful- 
ness in this exercise. The oppor- 
tunities of pursuing this object do 
indeed greatly vary, but all can 
give some portion of time to read- 
ing and salbdatiind and the habit 
of thinking, does more than an 
thing else to expand the mind, 
to improve its faculties, and give 
to it the promptness of conception 
and readiness of utterance, which 
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are inseparable from the accepta- 
ble exercise of the gift of prayer. 
We speak now, of course, of a 
sanctified mind, impressed with its 
solemn obligations to consecrate 
all its acquisitions to the Divine 
glory. The habitual study of the 
Scriptures, is of unspeakable im- 
portance in this respect. A mind 
well furnished with scriptural truth, 
accustomed to search for it as for 
hid treasure, and devotionally to 
apply its discoveries, and turn 
them to practical account in the 
formation of Christian character, 
can scarcely fail to give utterance 
to petitions and thanksgivings, in 
unison at once with the mind of 
the Spirit, and the feelings of the 
saints. Order and method in closet 
prayer, will also contribute to the 
attainment of the gift. Not that 
the soul should be fettered by 
words, much less by forms, in 
pouring out all that it feels to the 
Father of Spirits; in the closet 
the holy aspirations of the heart 
may fitly remain unclothed, and 
** groanings which cannot be ut- 
tered,” may express the ‘ inter- 
cession within us.” But care must 
be taken that this freedom do not 
degenerate into carelessness, and 
that it do not so luxuriate in its 
own enjoyment, as to become in- 
sensible of the obligations under 
which it lies to plead with God 
for all the persons, and the objects 
which are by him commended to 
its affectionate and fervent solici- 
To gain this latter object, 
some order and method must be 
maintained, and ordinarily, at least, 
thoughts will obtain utterance in 
words. Attention to this point 
will greatly assist in the attain- 
ment of the gift of prayer. Above 
all, a devotional frame of mind is 
necessary to the successful culti- 
vation and exercise of this gift. 
Without this all acquirements will 
be useless, and all words, if even 
402 
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they can be commanded, will be 
barren and cold. Even the glow- 
ing language of inspiration itself 
will die on the lips, and no emo- 
tion accompanying its utterance, 
no corresponding feelings will be 
excited in others. The man must 
himself walk closely with God, 
and be deeply imbued with the 
sense of his presence and claims; 
he must be habitually familiar 
with the workings of his own 
mind, and accustomed to make 
every passing circumstance an oc- 
casion of prayer; he must be alive 
to the love of Christ, and in the 
habit of daily dependance on his 
finished work; he must feel that 
his strength lies in the promised 
supply of the Holy Spirit, and be 
really brought under the sanctify- 
ing influence of eternal realities, 
who would bear others with him 
in devout aspirations to the throne 
of God. It is not our intention 
to enter here into minor points; 
some may find it advantageous to 
commence by previously writing 
out a prayer; all may profit by 
arranging texts of Scripture under 
distinct appropriate heads, and oc- 
easionally reviewing them; the 
study of some of the best forms of 
prayer, and a careful attention to 
the character of those extempore 
prayers, which are most devotional 
and impressive, may do something 
to promote the object; and the 
exercise of the gift will always be 
found to contribute to its improve- 
ment, We proceed to suggest 
a few hints as to the exercise 
itself, 

Some very general ones may 
not apr 19 be altogether useless, 
Pause to begin. Let a few seconds, 
or @ minute intervene after you 
have placed yourself in the atti- 
tude of prayer before you com- 
mence, This will preserve your 
own self-possession, and induce 
solemnity in others, Commence 
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slowly. Some destroy their calm- 
ness, and injure the devotional 
feelings of their fellow worshippers, 
by the rapidity with which they 
commence, This induces a trepi- 
dation which is not easily re- 
covered; and by the time it is 
surmounted, they have filled up 
the portion of the hour which is 
allotted to them, and all beyond 
is tediousness and disquietude. 
Proceed reverently. We should 
always pray in a tone of awful 
veneration, which shall make others 
feel that we are in the fear of God 
ourselves. For want of this, it 
sometimes happens that the most 
weighty sentiments, and thrilling 
expressions are bereft of all their 
impressiveness and force; if indeed 
they do not awaken feelings di- 
rectly contrary to their real intent, 
Close solemnly; sustaining the 
tone of prayer, and perpetuating 
the deliberateness of delivery unto 
the end; and then uttering the 
‘* Amen,” as those who are aware 
of what they have prayed for, 
and who sincerely desire that it 
may be to them even as they have 
asked. But to direct the success- 
ful exercise of the gift of social 
prayer, requires more particu- 
larity. 

1, The topics should be familiar. 
—The original depravity of our 
nature, the actual sinfulness of our 
lives, the just exposure of our 
souls to eternal punishment, the 
doctrine of salvation by faith in 
Christ Jesus, and the sro of 
holiness in the grace of the Holy 
Spirit, are topics to which a gra- 
cious heart will always respond, 
To these should always be added 
such devout and affectionate re- 
ference to the circumstances of the 
assembled church, and its officers, 
both pastors and deacons, as shall 
show that its interests lie near the 
heart, and to the general condition 
of the world, and the promises of 
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its conversion through the preach- 
ing of the gospel, as shall cause 
all to feel that we are deeply im- 
bued with the benevolent spirit of 
Jesus. Prayer is not the exercise 
in which to explain and compare 
controverted points in theology, or 
to discuss the inexplicable mys- 
teries of godliness, or to furnish a 
declaration of faith, or expound a 
passage of Scripture, even though 
the essay should be plain and fa- 
miliar. ‘* It is the offering up of 
our desires unto God for things 
agreeable to his will, in the name 
of Christ, with confession of sin, 
and thankful acknowledgment of 
his mercies.” 

2. The language should be simple 
and serious.— Metaphors, allego- 
ries, and flowers of rhetoric are al- 
together out of place in prayer. 
How much more all light, collo- 
quial, irreverent expressions, which 
are alike unworthy of the suppliant 
and his plea, Language should 
be used which all can understand; 
but we must keep far removed 
from low vulgarities, which tend 
only to provoke a smile. The 
language of scripture copiously in- 
troduced in prayer, with judgment 
and propriety, and correctly quoted, 
is more valuable than any other; 
itis always new, always interesting, 
and most extensively understood. 
We are commanded to * take with 
us words;” and what words so 
suitable as his own? There is an 
almost endless variety in scriptural 
phraseology, and there are inspired 
petitions adapted to all cases, 
Short sentences, and free from in- 
volution and ambiguity, are essen- 
tial to the profitable and successful 
exercise of the gifts of prayer. 
Poetry, and hackneyed cant 
phrases are by all means to be 
avoided. 

3. Variety should be sought.—It 
were quite as well to read a form 
from a book, as to say one by 
rote, every sentence and expres- 
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sion of which are known to all 
before they are uttered. Where- 
ever this is the case, and it is so 
to some extent amongst those who 
lead the devotions of our social 
meetings; it indicates great neglect 
of the gift, if not an affecting de- 
ficiency as to the spirit of prayer 
and habits of devotion generally. 
The subject of prayer may be 
taken from the hymn that has been 
sung, or from the portion of God's 
word which may have been read, 
or from the sermons of the pre- 
vious Sabbath. Familiar acquain- 
tance with the Bible can scarcely 
fail to lead to variety; and a se- 
rious attempt should be made at it 
as a means of usefulness for the 
improvement or neglect of which 
an account must be given. Va- 
tiety of language, as well as of 
topics, should be cultivated. Men 
do not invariably speak to one 
another, even on the same topics, 
in the same words, why should 
they do so to God? The order 
may also be varied. If at one 
time the prayer begin with adora- 
tion, at another time it may close 
with it. On one occasion let con- 
fession predominate, on another 
petition, and on another thanks- 
giving. 

4. The occasion should be regarded. 
—There are sentiments and feelings 
peculiar to a sabbath, and there 
are petitions especially suited to 
the working days of the week. 
The general topics of an ordinary 
occasion are out of place at a 
missionary prayer-meeting, and 
there are topics of special interest, 
which fitly belong to a church- 
meeting. We have heard prayers 
at a special prayer-meeting for the 
outpouring of the Spirit which 


‘have closed without distinctly re- 


cognizing the object at all, and at 
a season of special humiliation, 
when no confessions have beeu in- 
dulged with a place, Sometimes 
local circumstances require to be 
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improved in prayer, and may fitly 
be considered as creating an oc- 
casion of special interest. 

5. Brevity should be studied.— 
Long prayers require rare and va- 
luable properties to make them 
useful ; generally speaking, they 
are unprofitable to all. Many 
cannot, and others will not follow 
them. At a soci! prayer-meet- 
ing, to which, usually, an hour 
only is appropriated, they are a se- 
rious evil. Two of them often fill 
up the greater part of the time ; the 
hymns of praise are necessarily 
shortened, and the closing prayer, 
which is generally offered by the 
pastor, and on which much de- 
pends as to the tone of feeling in 
which all shall leave the sanctuary, 
is restricted to a very few minutes. 
Were the prayers confined to ten 
or twelve minutes each, with suit- 
able and short hymns between, 
three brethren might profitably en- 
gage beside the pastor, and time 
be still allowed for the reading of 
a portion of God's Word, and a 
brief exposition or practical ad- 
dress. The interest and life of the 
service would be thereby increased, 
and the profiting of all more fully 
secured, ‘ The spirits of the pro- 
phets are subject to the prophets.” 

These hints are thrown out in all 
affection, and with a sincere de- 


sire to see the beauteous simplicity 
of the Christian religion exhibited 
to the world in all its native 
loveliness, and in its most attrac- 
tive forms. The writer is per- 
suaded that nothing but serious 
reflection is wanted to gain for 
many of them conscientious prac- 
tical regard. In conclusion, he 
would only repeat his settled con- 
viction, that above all rules, and 
more influential and _ beneficial 
than them all, is the maintenance 
of the true spirit of prayer. For 
this nothing can be substituted, 
with it nothing can be materially 
wrong. For this cause let us 
“bow our knees unto the Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, of whom 
the whole family in heaven and 
earth is named, that he would 
grant us, according to the riches of 
his glory, to be strengthened with 
might by his Spirit in the inner 
man ; that Christ may dwell in our 
hearts by faith; that we being 
rooted and grounded in love, ma 
be able to comprehend with ail 
saints what is the breadth, and 
length, and depth, and height; 
and to know the love of Christ, 
which passeth knowledge, that we 
might be filled with all the fulness 
of God.” 
S.N. 





JOHN LOCKE, AN INDEPENDENT. 


THE biography of the immortal 
Locke by his distinguished de- 
scendant, Lord King, must be re- 
garded as a valuable accession to 
English literature. The facts re- 
corded of his life, of the perse- 
cutions he endured for the sake of 
conscience, and his unwarranted 
expulsion from Oxford by the com- 
mand of the unprincipled Charles, 
are instructive, and illustrate the 
spirit of the times in which he 
lived, If our wonder and surprise 


are excited in reading the unwel- 
come reception of his immortal 
Essay by the heads of the Uni- 
versity, we are highly gratified in 
knowing, that by his exertions, 
Locke advanced the cause of re- 
ligious liberty throughout the 
earth. The friends of Noncon- 
formity will find in the volumes 
that record bis life more of a 
theological and dissenting cha- 
racter than could have been an- 
ticipated. Locke was not ao 
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Episcopalian, but an Independent. 
This impression we had long en- 
tertained, and the publication to 
which we refer amply confirms it. 
In this captious age, some pro- 
fessors of religion, heated more by 
arty zeal than guided by en- 
Fightened principle, are apt to 
denounce us for the defence of 
men, some of whose principles are 
erroneous, and of societies, whose 
necessary and unavoidable consti- 
tution lead us to associate with 
individuals whom we would, if we 
could with consistency, avoid. 
Lest, therefore, in the present in- 
stance, we should be misunder- 
stood, we frankly confess, that 
while we rejoice in the advocacy 
of toleration by Locke, in his 
defence of the great principles of 
Nonconformity, we are constrained 
in sorrow to admit the latitudi- 
narian tendency of his creed. It 
is not possible to read a paper 
written by him in the second 
volume, entitled, ‘* Adversaria 
Theologica,”* without receiving the 
conviction that there was in his 
mind a leaning to Socinianism— 
that he was more solicitous to 
know the reasons against the doc- 
trine of the blessed Trinity than the 
arguments in defenceofit. But High 
Churchmen will gain little by acon- 
cession of this character. Dr. 8S. 
Clarke, who wrote on the attri- 
butes, and Bishop Watson, who 
answered Paine, were disciples of 
the Arian School ; and were it not 
invidious to refer to living cha- 
racters, it might with facility be 
shown, that the Episcopal Bench 
is not free from mitred personages, 
whose tendencies to latitudinarian 
principles are as strong as those 
which John Locke betrayed. 
There is another circumstance in 
connexion with this publication to 
which we must one before we 


* Lord King’s Life of John Locke, 8vo. 
vol. II. page 186. 
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proceed to notice the immediate 
subject of this paper. The manner 
in which the patriotic and noble 
author, Lord King, has spoken 
of those nonconformist principles 
which the subject of his biography 
held, is worthy of the highest com- 
mendation. We are free to con- 
fess when, from a studious perusal, 
we saw the strong attachment of 
Locke to the cause of a conscien- 
tious separation, we expected to 
meet with an occasional apology for 
these liberal sentiments, or with an 
attempt to explain them away. But 
nothing of the kind can be found. 
The peer has, without scruple, 
avowed the ecclesiastical principles 
of the philosopher, and from'the ex- 
isting intolerance of the hierarchy 
justified their adoption. To the ex- 
ample of Locke and his noble bio- 
grapher, we would invite the at- 
tention of the higher class of Dis- 
tenters of the present day, who, 
with a few splendid exceptions, 
do not, in this respect, breathe the 
spirit of their distinguished pre- 
decessors. There is a tendency 
among them to mingle with both 
arties, while they shrink from an 
identification with either. They 
are not what Mrs. Hannah More 
would call “« Borderers,” but they 
are ‘* Waverers,” and like them, 
in their gratuitous attempts to ba- 
lance and moderate contending 
parties, sacrifice character, friend- 
—— and influence, 
‘he Independency of Locke, 


_ we conceive, may be established 


in a manner that will answer every 
objection, and leave it without 
dispute. There are, in the second 
volume, extracts from an unpub- 
lished essay in defence of Non- 
conformity, written by him, and 
the cause which led to its com- 
eS is thus stated by Lord 

ing: ‘‘ There is an unpublished 
work of some length amongst 
Mr. Locke’s papers, but as all 
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interest on the subject to which it 
relates is gone by, it would be 
useless to print any thing except 
a few extracts asa — It 
was an answer to Dr. Stilling- 
fleet (Bishop of Worcester) who 
had preached, 1680, a sermon 
before the Lord Mayor, styled, 
‘The Mischief of Separation,’ an 
elaborate and severe attack upon 
the Nonconformists. This dis- 
course was answered by Mr. Bax- 
ter, Mr. Alsop, Dr. Owen, and 
other leading writers among the 
Presbyterians and Independents. 
Dr. Stillingfleet published, in re- 
ply. a larger work, 1683, which 
e entitled, ‘The Unreasonable- 
ness of Separation,’ and this is 
evidently the work on which 
Mr. Locke animadverts.”"* With 
all due deference to the opinion of 
the noble biographer, we think the 
entire publication of this Essay a 
desideratum. Are there no spi- 
rited Dissenters who would under- 
take to indemnify any contingent 
loss in the event of its complete 
and separate appearance? From 
a perusal of the given extracts it 
is apparent that Locke recognises 
the fundamental principles of In- 
dependency—the non-interference 
of the civil magistrate in the 
church, either in the platform of 
its doctrines, or in the modes of 
its worship. ‘‘ As to the law of 
the land, it can never be judged 
a sin not to obey the law of the 
land commanding to join in com- 
munion with the Church of Eng- 
Jand, till it be proved that the civil 
magistrate hath a power to com- 
mand and determine what church 
I shall be of; and, therefore, all 
the specious names, established 
constitution, settled church, run- 
ning through all the Doctor's ser- 
mon, and on which he seems to 
lay so much stress, signify nothing, 
till it be evident the civil magis- 
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trate has that power. It is a part 
of my liberty as a Christian, and 
as a man, to choose of what church 
or religious society 1 will be of, 
as most conducing to the salvation 
of my soul, of which I alone am 
judge, and over which the magis- 
trate has no power at all.” In 
another part of this volume, ex- 
tracts are given from Locke's 
Common Place Book. From one 
article, entitled, ‘‘ Sacerdos,” we 
make the following quotation: 
“This (i. e. worship) being a 
thing different and independent 
wholly from every man’s concerns 
in the civil society, which hath no- 
thiog to do with a man’s affairs in 
the other world, the magistrate 
hath here no more right to inter- 
meddle than any private man, and 
has less right to direct the form of 
it, than he has to prescribe toa 
subject of his in what manner he 
shall do his homage to another 
prince to whom he is feudatory, 
for something which he holds im- 
mediately from him.”* 

The preceding extracts are am- 
ply suficient to evince the distinct 
and decided tone in which Locke 
condemned the interference of the 
civil magistrate with the doctrines 
and discipline of the Christian reli- 
gion. From the same volume it is 
apparent, that he contended, not 
merely for this fundamental prin- 
ciple, but maintained the inde- 
pendency of separate churches. 
There is a paper still extant, con- 
taining the principles which this 
distinguished writer suggested for 
the rule and guidance of a religious 
society, during his residence in 
Holland. “ It may be consider- 
ed,” says Lord King, “as his idea 
of a pure Christian community or 
church, untainted by worldly con- 
siderations, or by professional 
arts.” To state every rule would 
extend this essay beyond all de- 





* Vol. II. pages 195--218. 


* Vol. II. page 86. 
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sirable limits. We confine our 
quotations to those which establish 
the point we have assumed. 

‘© 1. We think nothing necessa- 
ry to be known, or believed for 
salvation, but what God hath re- 
vealed. 

‘© 3. We judge no man in meats 
or drinks, in habits or days, or any 
other outward observances, but 
leave every one to his freedom in 
the use of those outward things 
which be thinks can most contri- 
bute to build up the inward man 
in righteousness, holiness, and the 
true love of God and his neigh- 
bours, in Christ Jesus. 

“4, sees No men, or society 
of men, having any authority 
to impose their opinions or inter- 
pretations on any other, the mean- 
est Christian; since in matters of 
religion every man must know, 
and believe, and give an account 
for himself. 

**5. We hold it to be an indis- 
pensable duty for all Christians to 
maintain love and charity in the di- 
versity of contrary opinions; by 
which charity we do not mean an 
empty sound, but an effectual for- 
bearance and good will, carrying 
men to a communion, friendship, 
and mutual assistance one of an- 
other, in outward as well as spiri- 
tual things, and by debarring all 
magistrates from making use of 
their authority, much less their 
sword (which was put into their 
hands only against evil doers), in 
matters of faith and worship.” 

It is not necessary to refer to 
more of these rules, which are 
eleven in number, as those already 
quoted are sufficient to prove that 
Locke held the opinions of the In- 
dependents. The ninth seems to 
sanction the deaconial office. 

But we cannot close our re- 
marks on the views of church dis- 
cipline entertained by this dis- 
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tinguished man, without producing 
what, after all, many may regard 
as the most conclusive evidence— 
the classification of Locke among 
the Independents by his noble de- 
scendant. Having occasion to 
speak, in terms as spirited as they 
are just, of the kind of reformation 
which was effected in the reign of 
Henry, and to glance at the little 
advance made in the cause of re- 
ligious liberty, Lord King pro- 
ceeds to show to whom we are in- 
debted for that invaluable blessing. 
** We exchanged,” says he, “at 
the Reformation, a foreign spiri- 
tual head, for an equally supreme 
dictatorship at home. All who 
presumed to differ from the esta- 
blished rule, were smitten by that 
double-edged sword which the 
civil power wielded against the 
Papists on the one side, and the 
* fanatics” on the other. Ultra 
citraque nefas, it treated with equal 
severity those who yielded too much 
to authority, and those who yielded 
too little. 

“In one respect, the Reforma- 
tion conferred an unmixed benefit, 
it dispersed the wealth, and broke 
the power of the priesthood: as 
for toleration, or any true notion 
of religious liberty, or any general 
freedom of conscience, we owe 
them not in the least degree to the 
Church of England, On the con- 
trary, we owe all these to the In- 
dependents in the time of the Com- 
monwealth, and to Locke, their 
most illustrious and enlightened dis- 
ciple,” 

The testimony we have adduced 
to show the denomination with 
which the philosopher was identi- 
fied, is, we think, conclusive. 
His works on toleration, and in 
defence of nonconformity ; his idea 
of a spiritual church; and his 
classification by Lord King, con- 
stitute evidence too strong “y be 
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resisted, Among the disciples of 
the early Independents can there- 
fore be enrolled the names of two 
of the greatest men England has 
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ever produced. Milton, it is well 
known, was an Independent, and 
it is now yo oem certain that Locke 
was one also. 


E. G. 





THE WITCH 


I BEG to offer a few remarks on 
the subject which has employed 
the pens of W. R. and I. C. in the 
August and September Numbers of 
the Congregational Magazine, The 
passage of Scripture (1 Sam. 
xxviii, 7—20) to which these 

apers relate, has its difficulties ; 
Bae in my view they are, by far, 
the fewest and the least on the 
side of the proposition that God 
mir: raised Samuel, Let 
us briefly consider the event itself, 
and then the cause and design of it. 

Whether Samuel was actually 
raised is not a question of conjec- 
ture, probability, or reasoning, but 
a question of fact, which the bis- 
tory must determine, and which, it 
seems to me, ponds and clearly to 
decide in the affirmative. he 
following are the statements which 
are given of it: The woman saw 
Samuel, Samuel himself, as W.R. 
and others say it is in the original, 
ver. 12, Saul perceived thatit was 
Samuel, ver. 14. Samuel said to 
Saul, why hast thou disquieted me, 
ver. 15. Then said Samuel, 
wherefore dost thou ask of me? 
ver. 16, Saul was sore afraid 
because of the words of Samuel, 
ver. 20. Had these assertions 
been made by the woman, they 
might be nothing but wicked lies : 
they were not, however, made by 
her, but by the inspired historian. 
The distinction is very important 
between what Scripture _ itself 
affirms, and what is_ recorded 
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in Scripture. Scripture records, 
for the purpose of caution or ex- 
posure, many things which are 
manifestly false, as the saying of 
the fool, that there is no God, and 
the saying of the serpent, that 
death sound not follow the eating 
of the forbidden fruit. But all 
that Scripture itself asserts must be 
certainly true. This is the case 
here; why then should we hesitate 
to admit the statement? Why 
should we not as readily believe 
the resurrection of Samuel as we 
do the resurrection of Lazarus? 
What is more wonderful or mys- 
terious in one of these cases than 
in the other? Both were miracles; 
both persons were good men who 
were happy after death, and both 
stand on the same divine testimony. 
The historian of the Old Testa- 
ment as positively declares the one 
as the historian of the New Testa- 
ment does the other. This circum- 
stance appears to be overlooked 
by many who speculate on the 
transaction ; but this is the very 
thing which, in my opinion, settles 
the point in question. Here are 
five distinct assertions by the sa- 
cred writer himself, that Samuel 
appeared and spoke. What stronger 
confirmation than this can we ob- 
tain or require? There is nothing 
that invalidates this evidence in 
the other parts of the narrative, 
The woman’s seeing Samuel before 
Saul saw him, is no proof against 
it; nor the distance of Endor from 
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the place of his burial. The same 
may be said of her description of 
the apparition in the 13th verse, 
Bishop Patrick objects to the ex- 
pression ‘ascending out of the 
earth,” observing that if it were 
Samuel, it would rather have been 
said that he came down from 
heaven, The body of Samuel was 
certainly not in heaven, but in the 
grave; and this truly ascended or 
rose from the earth, as here stated. 
The order, and form, and circum. 
stances of the miracle are no im- 
peachment of its reality. With 
regard to the term ‘* Gods,” used 
by the woman, I would remark 
that understood in its gross hea- 
thenish sense, it would only ex- 
press her apprehension of the mat- 
ter. We know, however, that 
the word is applied in Scripture to 
men, (See Psalm Ixxxii. 1, 6.) 
And Patrick labours to show that 
it might be used here to denote a 
venerable or dignified man. But 
her conception of the thing has 
uothing to do with the certainty 
of it. 

The cause of this event could 
be none other than God himself. 
Whatever power the woman might 
have over the minds and feelings 
of persons, by means of her dark 
and nefarious art, she could have 
no hand in raising the dead. This 
event was a miracle effected by 
that great Being who holds the 
key of the grave in his own al- 
mighty hand. Many are misled 
by the title of the chapter, which 
says (though groundlessly) that 
the witch raised Samuel ; and they 
are farther influenced by the sud- 
den transition in the 11th and 12th 
verses. 


But the titles of the chap- 
ters, in our translation, are no part 
of the inspired narrative, and the 
transition does not vitiate our pro- 


position; it only calls for careful 
attention. Besides, as W. R. ob- 
serves, if she could call up Samuel, 
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she might have called up the whole 
body of the faithful, which no one 
can believe. After what has been 
said, there is no need to combat 
the notion that Satan personified 
Samuel; and still less the re- 
marks so often made about the 
improbability that any holy per- 
son or prophet should be raised by 
the devil; that a wretched woman 
should call up Samuel’s soul, or 
that God himself would send 
Samuel from the dead, at the will 
of a witch. These are all mere 
assumptions. There is no evi- 
dence that God gave this power to 
devils or to men; nor did he him- 
self exercise it at the instance of 
awitch, but rather, as we shall see, 
to shame all pretenders to such 
power. That she professed to 
raise the dead must be. admitted ; 
but that she could actually do it 
who can suppose ? 

In remarking on the design of 
miracles, caution is requisite; fur 
some might have been wrought for 
purposes, of which we may have 
little or no information, and on 
which we cannot therefore well 
reason; but in the present case 
there are several both obvious and 
interesting. One of these is ex- 
pressly stated at the close of the 
18th verse, I mean the punishment 
of Saul, who was a very wicked 
man. Envious, proud, cruel, and 
implacable, he endeavoured many 
times todestroy David; he spared 
Amalek, and shed the blood of the 
priests of the Lord; he presump- 
tuously followed his own devices, 
and neglected and disobeyed God ; 
and after enforcing the divine 
statutes against witchcraft and 
sorcery, he resorted to the prac- 
tisers of these forbidden arts. 
The Supreme Potentate now inter- 
poses, and punishes the miserable 
monarch at the scene to which he 
so madly betook himself. It will 
be observed, that the whole ad- 
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dress of the risen prophet was 
directed to Saul; dad never before 
did one man speak to another in 
such circumstances, and in such a 
strain. Oh, what heart-rending 
questions were proposed ! and what 
fearful announcements and dis- 
closures were given! 

Another end of the miracle was, 
as I conceive, to confound the 
workers of superstition and impos- 
ture. To attempt the usurpation 
of the divine prerogatives is an 
act of most daring wickedness. 
This is bad enough any where ; 
bat to do it in reference to the 
solemnities of the dead, and the 
secrets of eternity, is a sin of the 
blackest and most aggravated 
kind. Hither, then, God comes 
in awful power and justice, to 
confound and scatter the perpe- 
trators of such crimes. The cry 
of the woman [ do not consider 
as feigned, but as the shriek of 
surprise and terror, which this un- 
expected display of omnipotence 
and purity would excite. 

Some have regarded this appari- 
tion as intended to show the immor- 
tality of the soul, and the resurrec- 
tion of the body. These were in- 
deed great ends, and worthy of 
the interposition of the Almighty. 
In that age, before these doctrines 
were so fully revealed as under 
the Gospel, such a case as this 
was peculiarly important and 
valuable. How striking to have 
the gate of the grave opened for 
one of the departed to return to 
this world again, thereby showing, 
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that the soul does not lose its 
consciousness at death, and that 
the buried body may have its 
powers of life and action re- 
stored. 

This history affords a memora- 
ble example of the unhappy effects 
of apostacy from God. Many have 
expressed surprise that Saul should 
act the part here attributed to him; 
but we need not wonder at any 
thing that a man does under the 
influence of remorse and terror. 
Guilt and fear weaken the mind, 
becloud the eyes, and take wisdom 
and courage from the heart. Be- 
hold this trembling and agitated 
king shrouding himself in dark- 
ness and disguise, resorting to 
jugglers and witches, without suc- 
cour, and without hope, and learn 
what an evil and bitter thing it is 
to sin against God. 

J. F. 

29th Sept. 1832. 


P.S. I ought to have said, in 
the proper place, that Samuel in 
his address does not charge the 
woman, nor Satan, but Saul, with 
having raised him up, who could, 
however, have been only the occa- 
sion, not the efficient cause, of his 
resurrection. What he says of 
being disquieted, is to be under- 
stood, I apprehend, as referring 
to the rest of the body in the sleep 
of the grave, rather than to the 
state of his soul, the blessedness 
of which could not be disturbed 
by any service which God might 
commission him to perform. 





LETTERS OF CHRISTIAN FRIENDSHIP TO A DISSENTING STUDENT. 


Mr, Samuel Lucas, at Dr. Conder’s. 

Dear Sin—Your kind letter, 
dated at Bury, is now before me. 
What can I say to my distressed 
friend under his troops of doubts, 


din the 
ejections, 


and when he is envelo 
thick clouds of inward 


and soul discouragements? Our 
infinitely wise God suffers these 
things, to fit you to speak to bro- 
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ken spirits, and teach you to handle 
broken ones tenderly. When the 
prophet was inspired to speak and 
to describe the Man Christ Jesus, 
he says, among other things, ‘* He 
will not break the bruised reed, 
nor quench the smoking flax ;” and 
so far as his disciples are moulded 
into his spirit, so far they will 
participate of his temper, though 
in an infinitely inferior degree, 
Are you not enabled to look some- 
times at the Fountain opened for 
sin and uncleanness? i.e. the 
blood of atonement. "Tis not a 
cistern, but a fountain, which is 
never diminished by the incessant 
use made of it by poor sinners, 
who are convinced of their unwor- 
thiness, It is opened for you and 
me, and we give glory to the 
Eternal Emmanuel when we use 
him, though we are destitute of 
every qualification to recommend 
us, and have no refuge, or hope, 
but in the free mercy of God 
through Jesus Christ. 

Try to turn your thoughts to the 
blessed channel of the promises ; 
pray them over; give the lie to 
the devil, who is a liar from the 
beginning: remember that our 
great Redeemer has received gifts 
for the rebellious; for wretches 
who deserve no favour, but frowns 
and indignation: pray for faith 
and hope. Hope rests upon the 
pillow of the promise, and waits 
for the happy issue of present con- 
flicts und trials. Hope will sing, 
and say, ‘*When thou passest 
through the waters I will be with 
thee,” &c. It willteach us, though 
faint, yet to pursue: it will teach 
us to wait upon the Lord who 
hideth himself. Itis good to hope, 
and wait for the salvation of the 
Lord. Hope groans when the 
mercy promised does not come, 
yet it waits for its coming. Christ 

as enough in him to make a heavy 
heart to sing, but unbelief is a 
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blind devil. Jesus is infinite wis- 
dom and truth; in him all fulness 
dwells. ‘Trust in the Lord, and 
he will speak peace to you bye and 
bye. 

I remain your’s most affection- 
ately, 

D. Epwarbs, 

Ipswich, Jan, 9, 1771. 





Mr. S. Lucas, at Dr. Conder’s, 
Homerton, London. 

Bury, March 5, 1771. 
My young Friend—You no 
doubt have heard of Mr. Walde- 
grave’s being at Bury. They are 
thinking of his admission to the 
astoral office, and design to write 
r. Conder and Mr. Brewer on 
that occasion. How humbling 
ought this to be to sinful me; 
these two excellent persons about 
ten years ago had thoughts of 
going to Ramsgate to assist at my 
admission to the pastoral office 
there. Beg of them, with my 
respects, to entreat that the God 
of all grace would, by his good 
Spirit, mercifully humble me ac- 
cording to the very humbling things 
that have deservedly been ordered 
my way. Your last letter con- 
tains truths that call as much for 
my attention as for yours, The 
great point is to have the Spirit 
graciously and deeply impressing 
our hearts by these very important 
truths relating to the reign of grace, 
discovering itself in the death of 
all legal hope, in order to the life 
and practice of evangelical holi- 
ness; this most certainly is the 
fruit of grace reigning through 
Christ’s righteousness into eternal 
life. Savingly to understand the 
profound truths contained in Gal. 
li, 19, 20, 21, is the distinguishing 
privilege of such, and only of such 
as are indeed taught of God. All 
our other sciences without this can 
profit us nothing; and we see in 
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blessed Mr. Booth, that this saving 
knowledge of Gospel truth, and 
particularly the truth contained in 
the passage now referred to, is no 
adversary to other useful know- 
ledge, but on the contrary uses it 
as a hand-maid, keeping it in its 
proper place, I hope you prose- 
cute your studies with this view, 
and a this view prevails indeed, 
the more vigorously you prose- 
cute them, with prayer and hu- 
mility, all the better. Remember 
me to Mr. Trotman; let his dili- 
gence excite you in a proper man- 
ner, and may ti diligence be sanc- 
tified. My wife and children, as 
well as myself, greatly need prayer. 
Sin and Satan, with the snares of 
this world, I see will prove too 
hard for us, unless the Father of 
mercies graciously interpose, and 
not leave us to ourselves. I and 
mine never needed prayer more 
than now we are scattered. Oh, 
to be gathered by the good Spirit 
to Christ the head, the true 
Shepherd and Bishop of souls! 
Write when it suits you. Pray 
that I and mine, with this people, 
may be filled with the Holy Spirit. 
How alarming the death of Mr. 
Colman and his intended consort ? 
But how stupid our hearts, that 
ay these things no more to heart! 
Oh, the grace in that promise! 
Ezek. xxxvi. 26, It would bea 
token for good if we were taught 
to plead successfully verse 37 of 
that chapter, But I insist not. 
Please deliver the enclosed when 
convenient for you. I am, with 
wishes for your prosperity and use- 
fulness, 
Your obliged servant, 
J. D[avipson.]} 


Mr. Sam. Lucas, Student at 
Homerton. 
Oct. 29, 1771. 


My dear Sir—You have my 
most cordial thanks for your sea- 
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sonable, sympathizing, condoling 
letter, I would not be insensible 
or dumb concerning the suitable 
support granted me from the Lord 
under my affecting trials. I have 
been gathering a little manna from 
those words (though primarily 
os eget to our great Redeemer) 
John xvi. 32. ‘* Yet I am not 
alone, for the Father is with me.” 
Though the presence of the Father 
was with Christ in an ineffable 
manner, yet, by virtue of the near 
union between the head and the 
members, they are partakers of 
this privilege in an inferior degree. 
T have found him a present help in 
time of trouble. I have been 
lately attempting to say something 
from those words, Zech, xiii. 9, I 
will bring the third part through 
the fire, and O may I find the ful- 
filment of that part of it, “I will 
refine them as silver is refined,” 
There is such a thing as advance- 
ment in the divine life, but, alas ! 
I am a poor slow-paced wretch, 
Upon a review of my dear wife 
this twelve months past, I could 
see much spiritual growth in her 
by an uncommon weanedness from 
the world, and yet very diligent in 
the affairs of her family, as far as 
her strength would admit, She 
had more than usual relish for the 
word of God—an increasing love 
to Jesus Christ—a silent but fre- 
quent retirement in private; com- 
ing out (though it was hid from 
her) like Moses from the mount, 
with holy cheerfulness ; aoa, or- 
dinances were made more beneficial 
than common; the unkindness of 
friends treated with a true Gospel 
spirit and a holy negligence, 

hose that knew her most had the 
greatest reason to speak well of 
her. Indeed, without partiality, 
putting one thing with another, [ 
never saw her equal. In the last 
stage of her life a sudden maturity 
took place in her soul. I am appre- 
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hensive that she had some intima- 
tion that her stay here was but short. 
I could give some instances of 
it. Take this for one: When I 
was in London, in May, I pressed 
her to let me know what colour 
would she like bestin a new gown. 
She pleasantly spoke about it; 
but closed the subject with a serious 
tone, saying, ‘‘ I beg you would 
not think about it, for it is not 
likely I shall want one.” When 
she found that the expression struck 
me, she softened it with saying, ‘J 
have so many: therefore stay till 
after Christmas, if we should live.” 
When she came to lie upon her 
death-bed she often triumphed. 
She was patient and submissive, 
yet superior to her affliction. Her 
faith in the Redeemer was so 
strong, her hope of approaching 
glory so clear, as gave her dig- 
nity in distress. The Lord gave 
her the full assurance of faith, and 
she enjoyed the blessed sealing of 
his divine Spirit. One day when 
I was sitting by her bed, she said, 
‘*T am a wonder to myself: see 
what the Lord can do, I that 
have been tormented for so many 
years with doubts, and fears, and 
unbelief, am now set at liberty: 
the Lord hath removed them all, 
so that I can say, upon good 
grounds, the Lord is my salvation. 
The Lord is my portion for ever. 
Death hath lost its horror,” &c. 
Here, my dear brother, is the glory 
of the religion of Jesus, that it 
makes the soul happy in Him. 
when flesh and heart fail. A well- 
grounded hope of pardon sweetens 
the agonies of death. What are 
mountains of wealth? What are 
the pomps and honours of a de- 
luded world in death? Can these 
compose the thoughts and ad- 
minister relief in the pangs of 
death? No, no; miserable com- 
forters are ye all, may the world- 
ling say. But when the Spirit of 
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God speaks peace to the con- 
science, this makes the soul trium- 
phant. When these things are 
related, does not Mr. Lucas’s faith 
say, ‘“* Come, why wilt thou be 
cast down, and why wilt thou give 
way to the devil and unbelief, be- 
cause thou knowest not when the 
grace of God first touched thy vile 
heart? See yonder a poor wo- 
man that did complain often of a 
hard heart, &c. of doubts and 
fears, yet she was not a captive, 
but a conqueror in death: go on: 
fear not; that same God that 


helped her will help thee: the all- 
atoning blood of Jesus is all-suf- 
ficient to wash away thy sins: 
, trusting in him, 


honour bim b 
and go forward.’ 

But I must conclude. I shall 
be glad to hear from you. I hope 
your inward mourning in time will 
be turned to rejoicing. 

I remain, dear Sir, your affec- 
tionate brother in our dear Lord, 

D. Epwarps. 

Ipswich, Oct. 29, 1771. 


Rev. Mr. Lucas, at Walsal, Staf- 
fordshire. 

Ipswich, Oct. 5, 1774. 

Rev. and dear Sir, (alias, Dear 
Brother Lucas,)— Perhaps you are 
ready to ask, Who is here? I an- 
swer, Tis an old friend that has 
not called a long while. He now 
knocks at your door to ask you 
and your dear partner how you 
do. Good Father Jenkins, of 
Bromsgrove, in his letter, gave me 
the narrative of your ordination, 
and a very pleasing account of the 
solemn work of that day, which 
I think added to the stature of 
my spiritual joy. Blessed be the 
Lord, who has given you a heart 
to devote yourself without reserve 
to his service, and to the service 
of precious souls for his sake. 
You have known, my dear bro- 
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ther, many of the assaults and 
stratagems of the devil in a private 
life, and how the Lord hath helped 
you under many doubts and fears. 
You must expect to hear from him 
still. He isnot dead, nor asleep: 
you are now placed in the fore- 
front of the battle, and you will be 
a mark for his arrows: many eyes 
are upon you. If you take a 
wrong step in principles or practice, 
or be ensnared in a wrong spirit, 
the enemy will rejoice. Your 
post is honourable, but ’tis a post 
of danger. No wonder that Paul 
was so earnest in writing to Timo- 
thy, when he said, ‘‘ Take heed to 
thyself and to thy doctrine.” But 
for your encouragement, you are 
not sent unto the work upon your 
own charges: you serve a good 
and gracious Master, who, though 
he will make you feel your own 
weakness and vileness, yet he will 
not suffer you to sink under them. 
No. “ Lo, I am with you al- 
ways,” is his faithful promise ; 
and if he continue to favour you 
with a humble dependent spirit, 
with a single eye, and an honest 
heart, he will make every difficulty 
to give way. Mountains shall 
sink into plains before you by his 
power, and numbers of souls shall 
be gathered to the Gospel standard. 
1 heartily rejoice to hear of you; 
and let me hear from you also; 
remember I do not begrudge pos- 
tage for my brother Lucas’s letters. 

About a fortnight ago, I was at 
Bury: called three or four times 
at Mr. Vardy’s. He and the fa- 
mily are well. Mr. Waldegrave 
was at Ipswich. I was sorry to 
hear some of his people complain 
of Brother Waldegrave’s deliver- 
ing undigested matter; but I hope 
he will devote more of his time to 
thinking. He is a serious man: 
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a stated ministry requires applica- 
tion. 

Well, my brother, the sermons 
to the condemned malefactors are 
at length come out. I understand, 
by Mr. Jenkins’s letter, that no 
advertisement of them reached 
that country where you live, I 
was going to ask a favour of my 
friend, if it would be not too much 
trouble, viz. if there is any news- 
a published at Birmingham or 

idderminster, if you would be so 
kind as to send an advertisement 
and pay three shillings. I would 
pay the money to Mr. Vardy, and 
you could have it from him; and 
if any are wanted in your country, 
if you write a line or two to 
Mr. Hawes, No. 34, in Lamb 
Street, near Spitalfields, London, 
he would send a parcel to any 
part you should appoint. I in- 
tended to have made a present of 
one to you, and one to worthy 
Mr. Fawcett, of Kidderminster, but 
1 know not how to send: I am the 
poorest hand in the world about 
trade. Kind love to Mrs. Lucas, 
and accept the same from, dear Sir, 
your most affectionate brother, 

Davip Epwarpbs. 


P. 8. The advertisement should 
run thus: [Sermons for the use of 
condemned malefactors; being the 
substance of seven discourses 
preached at Ipswich, in Suffolk, 
to persons under sentence of death, 
by David Edwards: to which is 
added, an original dialogue be- 
tween the minister and two con- 
victs ordered for execution, in a 
letter to a friend. London : printed 
by Mr. Hawes, and sold by J. 
Buckland, Paternoster Row; G. 
Sleith, Gracechurch Street, and 
Mr. Watts, Windmill Hill, near 
the Tabernacle.] Adieu! 
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On Dissenting Ministers assuming the Gown. 


ON DISSENTING MINISTERS ASSUMING THE GOWN. 


To the Editors—As the writer 
of a paper ‘‘ On the Propriety 
of Dissenting Ministers wearing 
the Gown,” seems to expect 
that some notice should be 
taken of his communication, I 
wish to make a few remarks on 
the subject. Believing, however, 
that the Congregational Magazine 
may be appropriated to much more 
valuable and useful communica- 
tions than those in vindication or 
condemnation of wearing a gown, 
my address to you on the subject 
will be but brief. 

The writer of the paper, to which 
allusion has just been made, consi- 
ders the practice asa departure from 
the simplicity of our mode of wor- 
ship. Butsurely, Gentlemen, nei- 
ther our worship, nor its mode, is 
affected by the circumstance. I 
presume the same kind of worship 
is offered in all our congregations, 
and the same mode adopted, whe- 
ther a gown is worn or not. Nor 
can I consider that the practice 
condemned by your correspondent 
affects the great question of Dis- 
sent. This stands on infinitely 
more important grounds, and rests 
on much more weighty considera- 
tions than those affecting simply 
the appearance of the minister. I 
am fully convinced, Gentlemen, 
that our Nonconformist ancestors, 
whose praise is in all the churches, 
and than whom none were more 
firm and conscientious in their dis- 
sent, would have been ashamed of 
descending to such a trifling mat- 
ter to show that dissent. They 
felt the importance of the GRAND 
PRINCIPLES of Nonconformity, 
and acted on them, without making 
the not wearing of a gown, a cri- 
terion of sincerity, or thinking it 
desirable, on every unimportant 
matter, to adopt a line of conduct 
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different from that pursued by 
those from whom they separated. 

1 cannot but think, Gentlemen, 
that wearing a gown tends, in a 
great degree, to subdue the preju- 
dices of many who are not altoge- 
ther connected with us, and in- 
duces them to attend, with less 
violence to their feelings, where 
the truth can be heard in its sim- 
plicity and fulness, and the wor- 
ship is more agreeable to the New 
Testament standard. And if an 
object so important as this can be 
promoted, I do not believe that it 
would, in the present day, be ob- 
jected to by him who, in his day, 
became “all things to all men, if, 
by any means, he might gain 
some.” 

That the gown is not exclusively 
a collegiate costume, appears, 
from the circumstance, that it is 
worn by those ministers of the 
Established Church who have not 
graduated at a university, as well 
as by those who have. 

I fear, Gentlemen, that there is, 
in the present day, a growing dis- 
position, in some of our body, to 
attach great importance to little 
matters, and to lay stress on the 
‘** mint, the anise, and the cummin,” 
to the neglect of the WEIGHTIER 
MATTERS of the law.” In some, 
too, I fear, there are feelings 
cherished towards those who are 
connected with the establishment, 
which are unworthyof us as Dissen- 
ters, and especially as Christians. 
Would it not be better to rejoice 
that we are all agreed in so many 
vital points of real Christianity, 
and to follow after those things that 
make for peace, than to contend 
with others, or have contentions 
among ourselves, about trifling 
matters. No man would manifest 
greater firmness than myself in 
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avoiding what is really wrong, and 
in following, on all occasions, the 
sacred dictates of conscience, but 
is a disposition to widen breaches 
already existing, or to attach such 
importance, as mony are known to 
do, to things which are not de- 
serving a moment's serious thought, 
among those things which are 
“lovely and of good report?” 
Should not all approaches to a 
spirit of bigotry be avoided, and 
without wishing to give the least 
possible offence to my good brother 
who has addressed you on the sub- 
ject of wearing the gown, is it not 
possible that some little approach 
to that spirit, and a wish to oppose 
every thing that bears the least re- 
semblance to the establishment, 
and merely because of that resem- 
blance, has given rise to his ob- 
jections? Ifevery thing observed 
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in the Church of England is to be 
avoided by Dissenters, of course 
pulpit cushions should be banished 
from our places of worship, and we 
of the cloth lay aside our black 
dress, It is readily admitted that 
this particular colour is now more 
generally worn by our brethren of 
the laity than it formerly was, but 
there can be no doubt but the rea- 
son why itis universally worn by 
ministers is, that it is the acknow- 
ledged clerical colour. And we 
have got this, from the establish- 
ment, 

Begging pardon, Gentlemen, for 
trespassing on the attention of 
yourselyes and your readers, on a 
subject of this kind, I remain, with 
best wishes for the increasing use- 
fulness of your publication, 

THE MINISTER OF A 

CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 





ON OPPOSITION TO POPERY. 


To the Editors,—GENTLEMEN, I 
regret that private circumstances 
prevented my seeing your Number 
for August, containing the able 
letter of Mr. Urwick, on the sub- 
ject proposed by the Yorkshire 
‘North Kiding pe Re until 
last week. Permit me now to ex- 
ess the deep interest with which 
its solemn statements and powerful 
appeals have been perused by my- 
self and others, along with my 
gratitude to the writer, and my 
wish and hope that, by the Divine 
blessing, it “ awaken among us, 
towards the Papal Apostacy, a 
new kind of feeling and action. 
It will give me pleasure if, before 
this letter can appear in your co- 
lumns, other communications carr 
on the discussion which Mr, U. 
has so well begun. But since I 
do not know this will be the case, 
allow me to submit certain thoughts 
and plans which, in substance, 


have been dwelling in my mind 
ever since the vigorous parliamen- 
tary discussion of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation in the year 1825. 
By some they will be received 
with the more candour, when in- 
formed that they come from one 
who never was an opponent of 
that measure, having more than 
once made himself singular by re- 
fusing to sign perunne promoted 
by almost all his neighbours 
against the repeal of the restrictive 
laws. But oo grieved to no- 
tice, in those debates, by legisla- 
tors professedly Christian and pro- 
testant, the absence of all reference 
and of implied regard to the abun- 
dant divine coal which en- 
sure the speedy downfall of a sys- 
tem, concerning which they spoke 
as if assured of its perpetuity. 
And it was still more painful to 
find the glorious hope’ of spiritual 
emancipation for millions, which 
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the subversion of the popedom will 
either include or introduce, so dim 
and languid among the generality 
of sober and active Christians. 
An intelligent person of this class, 
and one too of extensive usefulness 
and influence, professed to regard 
the position that the Babylon of 
the New Testament is the Church of 
Rome, (upon which is founded Mr. 
Urwick’s application of the predic- 
tions quoted in your 547th page,) 
as “ a thing that may be believed 
to-day and disbelieved to-morrow !” 
And thus the very truth which de- 
termined Luther to break off all 
connection with Rome, and to 
which, therefore, we may, in a 
great degree, ascribe the blessings 
of the Reformation in these days 
of liberality, may have been treated 
by many other excellent persons 
as a dubious, unimportant, and un- 
amiable fancy. Conformity to 
Christ, and nonconformity to the 
world, will produce a different 
kind of regard towards this object 
of divine abhorrence, 

During the parliamentary dis- 
cussions above named, a vigorous 
faith in the prophecies referred to, 
would have ae with the same 
breath, to promise to the papists 
emancipation of their persons, and 
annihilation of their cause. The 
former they have gained : and now 
it isthe business of the whole body 
of spiritual Christians to promote 
the latter. 

The restless ambition, insepara- 
ble from zealous Romanism, was 
resisted, till it could be withstood 
no longer by the clumsy apparatus 
of legal penalties and exclusions. 
We are now called to resist it 
more than ever; but by more 
effectual methods, the public ex- 
posure of error and crime, the ac- 
tive propagation of truth, the ex- 
citation and guidance of a zeal at 
once scriptural and protestant, and, 
above all, by united persevering 
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prayer. The struggle against po- 
pery hath been resigned in de- 
spair by those who trust to carnal 
weapons; the cause is abandoned 
to the Saviour and his own ap- 
pointed soldiery, whom the trum- 
pet of prophecy awakes to the 
battle, while the voice of their 
Commander ensures the victory. 
The mercenary forces decline the 
contest; the Boa patriots of 
Zion must rally round her stand- 
ard, and ply the artillery of truth. 
Our number and worldly influence 
may be comparatively small; but 
we are not fewer than Jonathan 
and his armour-bearer, who, at the 
providential signal, attacked the 
Philistines, while Saul and his 
diminished host trembled in their 
tents, As the earthquake aided 
those faithful heroes, so political 
earthquakes are favouring the + 
ponents of the papacy. Already 
there is free access for evangelical 
truth and open discussion into 
every part of France, which may 
soon be the case in Portugal, and 
even Spain. Belgium and Rome 
itself are probably not now inac- 
cessible; and it is very possible 
that all the districts under the pa- 
pacy, in every part of Europe, and 
of the world, will speedily be 
open to well-directed attempts to 
establish upon its ruins the truth of 
God. 

From attempting to spread an 
evangelical and vigorous protes- 
tantism on the Continent, we ought 
not to be discouraged by the mo- 
derate amount of our success in 
Ireland. It has been asserted 
that there the influence of the 
priests is greater, and the belief of 
the Romish dogmas more sincere 
than elsewhere, to such a degree, 
that there is more honest Romanism 
in that island than in all the rest of 
Europe: as if the rulers of the 
darkness of this world prudently 
concentrated their forces where the 
4Q2 
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children of light are comparatively 
numerous and active, Without 
giving full evidence to this asser- 
tion, it is easy to see that the ex- 
change of nominal Romanism on 
the Continent for vital Christianity, 
would greatly weaken the more 
sincere superstitions of Ireland. 

Of the means to be employed for 
accomplishing this mighty change 
in a large portion of mankind, that 
which must precede and invigorate 
all others, is earnest and united 
prayer for the fulfilment of divine 
promises, in the ENTIRE ANNIHI- 
LATION of popery. 

Thovge & some this may have 
an appearance of animosity and 
rancour, the kind of prayer recom- 
mended is altogether an expression 
of Christian love. It eaplacti for 
the Romanists, spiritual light, re- 

entance, faith, holy courage, 

eavenly comfort, and everlasting 
life; and it, therefore, seeks the de- 
struction of the papal authority, 
root and branch, with all the 
deadly errors and loathsome ido- 
latries that have grown up under 
its shade. Such prayer presumes 
not, indeed, to dictate to the All- 
wise the choice of his measures; 
and if for this end he employ fear- 
ful calamities, revolution, blood- 
shed, famine, pestilence and earth- 
quake, it will reverently adore his 
justice. ‘ By terrible things in 
righteousness wilt thou answer us, 
O God of our salvation.” (Ps. Ixv. 
5.) Butthe saint has no delight in 
human calamity, and will rather 
desire the subversion of Romanism, 
through the benign influence of the 
Spirit of God, and the peaceful 
progress of his truth. 

If any should object that all 
this is included in the prayers so 
constantly presented for the uni- 
versal triumph of the Gospel, and 
that the present exhortation is, 
therefore, unnecessary, it may be 
replied—besides that few are so 
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importunate in prayer as not to 
need encouraging to perseverance 
and increase of ardour—that the 
usefulness of regarding a special 
object in our petitions is abun- 
dantly taught in the Scriptures, 
as well as recognised in the prac- 
tice, and proved by the experience 
of the church in all ages. A mul- 
titude of distinct objects, which 
might all be included in a sum- 
mary petition that God would pro- 
mote the happiness of ourselves 
and of our whole race, temporal, 
spiritual, and eternal, are sepa- 
rately named in our ordinary 
prayers; some constantly, others 
occasionally. Among these I re- 
commend that the annihilation of 
popery should have a distinct and 
prominent place. 

We have long had stated 
monthly meetings, wherein the 
many thousands of Israel, at the 
same hour, have implored the 
success of missionary labours 
among the heathen, and the sub- 
version of Pagan idolatry: and 
lately in these meetings, a still 
more specific direction hath been 
given to the prayers, by fixing on 
a particular station to be the ob- 
ject of simultaneous intercession. 
What I venture, in all humility 
and deference to propose, is, that 
we should hold public and periodi- 
cal meetings, to pray for the sub- 
version of Papal idolatry, and for 
the success of every scriptural 
effort against the heirarchy of 
Rome, 

It is an acknowledged principle, 
that whatever God hath promised 
to his Church, should be made a 
subject of its fervent supplications. 
But this, though quite sufficient to 
prove the obligation of prayer, 
for the fall of the Papal power and 
religion, is not the only ground on 
which it is recommended. Where 
God hath called on his people to 
pray, he hath usually given them 
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something to do; whence their 
prayers have the double object of 
entreating him to perform his own 
part, and to enable them to per- 
form theirs. 

Among the particular points 
to which human instrumentality 
should be directed, the following 
seem to deserve the foremost 
place. 

1. The cultivation of personal 
holiness and knowledge. 

2. The most ample and public 
exposure of the history and odi- 
ousness of Romish corruptions ; 
with the active circulation of all 
intelligence that can rouse or di- 
rect the zeal of Protestants, or 
promote the conversion of Papists. 

3. The employment of every 
eye means for propagating bib- 
ical knowledge and sound piety 
in the British dominions, and on 
the Continent. 

The second and third of these 
particulars are partly included in 
the object of the British Reforma- 
tion Society ; since it now pro- 
poses to extend its operations to 
other countries, and the commit- 
tee express a cordial readiness and 
desire to receive the co-operation 
of Dissenters. I believe with Mr. 
Urwick, “that their object is not 
to sustain a party, but to vindicate 
and promote the Gospel we hold 
in common :” and until some bet- 
ter means for promoting the Pro- 
testant cause shall be devised, I 
would earnestly recommend all 


who feel in any degree as they 


ought on this very important sub- 
ject, to cherish and express the 
feeling, by sending donations, 
however small or large, to that 
valuable Society. 

But the circumstance remarked 
by Mr. U. that “we should find 
ourselves much fettered, and de- 
prived of many a vantage ground 
in the controversy, by identifying 
ourselves with Episcopalians,” 
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probably ought to prevent any 
general and permanent union with 
them in opposing Romanism. 

The gradations of the English 
hierarchy, the form of absolv- 
ing the sick, the cross in bap- 
tism, and other shreds of popery 
in their ritual, the claim shiepess 
tolical succession by their clergy, 
their ideas of the civil magistrate’s 
power in religion, and the prac- 
tice of subscribing to human 
creeds and articles, are points in 
which they difler trom Protestant 
Dissenters, and approximate to the 
Romish communion. On this ac- 
count, though an ardent lover of 
union, I apprehend that, in this 
business, the parties will work 
better separate. 

Most just is Mr. U.’s remark, 
that ‘‘ the formation of a new so- 
ciety should be maturely consider- 
ed before it is resolved upon.” But 
allow me to express my earnest 
hope, that the subject will meet 
with the consideration its impor- 
tance deserves. The length of 
this letter forbids any attempt to 
show the incompetence of existing 
societies to undertake the labours 
proposed; but unlessI havealready 
engrossed too large a space in your 
columns, I beg leave to close with 
a hasty sketch of what I conceive 
should be the business of an Anti- 
Papal Society, conducted on non- 
conformist principles, but freely 
admitting the co-operation of 
others. 

1. To receive correspondence 
from competent persons in the va- 
rious parts of the world, especially 
in the British dominions, stating the 
actual condition of popery in the 
sphere of the writer’s personal ob- 
servation: this information to be 
arranged and preserved for the re- 
ference of all persons to whom it 
may aid the general cause to im- 
part it, and suitable portions of it 
to be given to the public. 
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2. To establish a few libraries 
in different cities or towns of this 
island, containing all books of 
standard authority in the Romish 
communion, with as many others 
as possible, that illustrate the past 
history, or present state of any part 
of that widely extended body, 
together with the controversial 
works of both Romanists and 
Protestants. These books to be 
for the reference of all persons, 
and for aiding the studies of those 
who may wish to give more than 
ordinary attention to the subject. 

3. The conducting of a maga- 
zine or chronicle, and the publica- 
tion of tracts or larger works, in 
different languages, containing in- 
formation in the various depart- 
ments of the subject, and calcu- 
lated to rouse and guide the zeal 
of Protestants. In this country, 
pictures or cuts of the popish ce- 
remonies, as senetiend: abroad, 
might be circulated, as in the Mis- 
sionary Sketches, and other popu- 
lar methods of diffusing informa- 
tion might be used. 

4. The employing of agents in 
other countries, to collect and 
transmit information, and to give 
currency to Protestant principles 
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in all possible ways, paying a par- 
ticular regard to persons apparent- 
ly under the saving influences of 
the Divine Spirit. These agents 
may be either itinerant or station- 
ary, either wholly or only partially 
in the employ of the projected So- 
ciety, and either publicly known 
as such, or not, as circumstances 
may require; yet of course should 
never attempt falsehood or prevari- 
cation, Useful agents would doubt- 
less be raised up by the Saviour, 
if the want of them were generally 
acknowledged in devout prayer. 

5. The rendering of cordial as- 
sistance and encouragement to all 
pious persons, whether nominally 
Romanists or Protestants, who are 
active and useful in spreading 
Scriptural truth in opposition to 
popery, in countries where it is 
professed. 

Such is the outline of a Society 
which some of the most esteemed 
ministers, with whom I have con- 
versed, have acknowledged to be 
highly desirable, and which is now 
submitted to more public examina- 
tion, by, Gentlemen, 

Y our unworthy fellow-labourer, 

Eripuus. 

October 20, 1832. 





THE MARRIAGE LAWS. 


Tue brief and casual discussion 
which has already taken place in 
reference to the Montage Laws, 
though totally inadequate to the 
occasion, bas been sufficient to de- 
monstrate, not only the glaring 
absurdity of the established ritual, 
but at the same time the very im- 
perfect and inconsistent views en- 
tertained by some who are wishing 
for legal relief. A writer in the 
Congregational Magazine advises 
those who feel a conscientious 
scruple to the present ceremony, 
(and what Dissenter does not?) 


to accompany their compliance 
with a decided protest aguinst it, 
in order to preserve some appear- 
ance of consistency, But when 
Celebs proposes a query, Whe- 
ther it be consistent with Christian 
simplicity, solemnly to repeat a 
form of words imposed by law, 
with a reservation or a protest that 
it is regarded as an obsolete and 
unmeaning ceremony? the Edi- 
tors demur, and cannot affirm that 
it would comport with honour and 
integrity to employ such a subter- 
fuge. Certainly they could not, 
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nor can any thing shield the con- 
science from self-reproach. Yet 
what multitudes have incurred the 
guilt of this dissimulation, to avoid 
the wretched alternative of being 
doomed to a life of celibacy; or 
have submitted to what they be- 
lieve to be a gross superstition, 
perpetuated for the sake of the 
surplice-fees, Surely a law which 
reduces conscientious persons to 
such extremity ought instantly to 
be repealed. 

The fourteen reasons why Dis- 
senters should not submit to be 
married at church, as stated in 
the Number for August, appear 
to be marvellously inconsistent on 
one point, where much of the old 
leaven still remains. The first 
article sets out with stating, ‘* That 
marriage should be considered 
merely as a civil transaction ;” yet 
by the time the writer arrives at 
the sixth, this resolution is forgot- 
ten, and then it is contended that 
“* the power of marriage should be 
conferred on dissenting ministers.” 
This is indeed a very strange co- 
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rollary. Had it been considered 
as a religious rite, the proposal 
might have been feasible; but 
what have dissenting ministers, or 
any other ministers of religion, to 
do with it as a civil transaction 
merely? It is within the province 
of the civil magistrate, and ought 
to be solely referred to him, as in 
the days of the Commonwealtli. 
This would put an end to such 
unmeaning squabbles as _ have 
lately taken place at Hamburgh, 
between the Episcopalian and the 
Congregational minister, each con- 
tending for the exclusive right of 
performing the marriage ceremony, 
and involving the contracts al- 
ready formed in doubt and dif- 
ficulty. All the corruption began 
in the thirteenth century, when 
marriage was brought into the 
church to be celebrated by a priest, 
and became by degrees a service 
and a sacrament full of wonderful 
mystery, till at length no one could 
come into the world or go out of 
it without leave of a priest. 
ALPHEUS. 
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THE HEAVENLY SABBATH. 


From Sabbaths in this lower state, 
*Tis sweet to look by faith on high; 

Where hours in endless circle wait, 
To wreath the Sabbath of the sky. 


No heartless praise, nor heartless prayer, 
Nor sin shall then pervade the breast ; 
It is all fire and ardour there, 
And purity and cloadless rest. 


Oh that our spirits were more meet 


For that celestial abode ; 


Then might we hope indeed, our feet 


Were travelling the heavenly road. 


Hence sin and every weight depart; 
Come, Spirit of celestial fire, 

Light kindred glory in each heart, 
And bid it te that state aspire. 


While through this world’s bewilder’d maze, 
A time unwillingly we roam ; 

There be our fix’d desiring gaze, 
Our spirit’s most delightful home. 


Homerton. 


JAMES Epmesron. 
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THE CHIEFEST AMONG TEN THOUSAND. 


On Thon among ten thousand saints and kings, 
The glorious Chief, the living Fount and Head ; 
Whence every hope so sweetly gS g8, 
That now we live, who once were lost and dead ; 
For Thou hast fought and bled, and nobly won 
A deathless freedom, for a world undone. 


Ah! who can penetrate those realms of gloom? 
Who can conceive the horrors ling’ ring there? 
Or pass the limits of the silent tomb, 
And view the terrors of a dire despair ? 
From such enthralment, who bids us be free ? 
Behold the Cross, ’tis Christ and victory ! 


He battled there with powers of Death and Hell, 
Alone sustain’d the dangers of the fray ; 
O’er his worst foes all glorious did excel, 





And bore the palm triumphantly away. 
Now the bright banner of His love unfurl’d, 
Waves, peace proclaiming, o’er a rebel world. 


Great Prince of Peace, and Conqueror of Death! 
Whence gather praise to celebrate Thy fame? 
Oh may our earliest and our latest breath, 
Bring heartfelt tribute to Thy sacred name! 
Living, may we Thy memory adore ; 
Thy glories sing, when time shail be no more. 





FAITH’S ESTIMATE. 


Tricx is the gloom prevailing round, 
And hope is low, and fears abound ; 
Desponding thoughts our bosom swell, 
Yet something whispers, “‘ It is well.” 


Disease in awful form abroad, 
Diurnal victims we record, 

And yet amidst the solemn knell 
We hear the whisper, “ It is well.” 


The fun’ral hearse we often meet, 
Pale mourners pace the crowded street, 
And frequent tales of sorrow tell ; 
Yet still the whisper, “‘ It is well.”’ 


From whence is this? What mortal 
spoke ? 

Worldling ! thine earthly schemes were 
broke 

When thy beloved idol fell, 

Thou not say, that “ It is well.” 


Scorner! thy boastings oft were loud, 
Thy language and thy gait were proud ; 
Now shaken o’er the mouth of hell, 
Thou canst not utter, ** It is well.” 


I heard the lonely widow sigh, | 

I marked the tear which gemmed her eye ; 
Afflicted mourner didst thou tell 

My ‘wondering spirit, “ It is well.” 


* A bruised reed indeed you see, 
Jehovah’s hand hath wounded me, 
Yet since beneath his stroke I fell, 
I strove to whisper, ‘ It is well.’ ” 


Those orphans of their stay bereft, 
Forsaken groupe, in sorrow left, 
With meek submission strive to swell 
The plaintive chorus, “ It is well.” 


Yon parent weeping o’er the bier 
Of his last coal * extinguished here, 
Amidst his anguish hear him tell 
His mourning partner, “ It is well.” 


Who could inspire this peacefal strain, 
Make them surmount their bosom’s pain ; 
Their bleeding sorrows who could quell, 
And prompt the language, “ It is well ?” 


This mighty Faith allays their. woes, 

By the discoveries that she throws 

On that blest world where ransomed dwell 
The saints in light, and all * is well.” 


And for themselves this thought imparts 
Abounding comfort to their hearts, 

More than their faltering tongues can tell 
That God’s appointments must be “‘ well.” 





* 2 Sam. xiv. 7, 
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REVIEW OF BOOKS. 


History and Character of American Re- 
vivals of Religion. By the Rev. Calvin 
Colton of America. London: Westley. 


In our Number for June last we 
entered at some length into the 
general character of American 
preaching, especially as bearing 
upon the revivals which have re- 
cently prevailed in that country. 
When that article was penned we 
had not scen Mr. Colton’s book ; 
and as his testimony in oepert of 
the opinions we then advanced 
may be considered valuable, we 
gladly make a few quotations. 
We begin with that chapter which 
is headed, ‘‘ The mode of preach- 
ing in the United States which has 
seemed to me most honoured, as 
a means of the conversion of sin- 
ners, and of promoting revivals.” 


“Tt is assumed that the Gospel is not 
only a provision, a remedy, but that it 
comes clothed with all the sanctions of-law, 
as truly, and as much as the institute of the 
decalogue; that the command to repent 
and to believe is as imperative and as 

enal as the command to love God, or any 

ranch of the moral law. ‘God now com- 
mandeth all men every where to repent.’ 
The very showing of the full and abound- 
ing mercy of the Gospel, (which of course 
is not to be withheld) and in all its ex- 
ceeding and infinite richness, is only ano- 
ther and an indirect demonstration of the 
impenitent sinner’s exceeding and infinite 
guilt in rejecting it. And the greaterthe 
mercy, the richer the grace; the more 

enerous his offer, the greater his guilt. 
To the impenitent sinner, therefore, the 
c i ppealing language of the 
Gospel is, ‘ If the Word ministered by 
angels was steadfast, and every trans- 
gression and disobedience received a just 
recompense of reward, how shall ye 
escape, if ye neglect so great salvation?’ 
‘ If he who despised Moses’ law, perished 
without mercy under two or three wit- 
nesses, of how much sorer punishment 
shall he be thought worthy, who has 
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trampled under feet the Son of God, 
and counted the blood of the covenant, 
wherewith he was sanctified, an un- 
holy thing, and done despite unto the 
Spirit of Grace! Of how much sorer 
unishment!” The Law is hard enough, 
ut the Gospel is harder to the disobe- 
dient. Under the Law there is no pro- 
tection— under the Gospel there is still 
less protection to an impenitent sinner, 
to an unbeliever. He that believeth not 
is condemned already. The wrath of God 
abideth on him. Every principle of the 
Gospel writes against him a deeper dam- 
nation, dooms him to a lower chamber of 
the pit of eternal woe. Every bowel of 
tenderness which the Gospel opens to 
him only proves him more worthy of hell. 
Bring out the Gospel then in all its en- 
tireness—withhold not a single iota. Pro- 
pound its overture—spread out all its pro- 
mises — declare allits richness; to the im- 
nitent sinner, to the unbeliever, it is a 
law of doom—a stronger, a more fearful 
law than any that ever was read to him. 
It makes him an offer indeed; but by 
the very suppusition of his character he 
declines it. Set up the cross, and show 
him a bleeding, dying Saviour, and tell 
him—tell him with beseeching importu- 
nity—tell him with tears-- here is ‘ blood 
that cleanseth from all sin.” But by the 
very supposition of his character he has 
refused it--and still refuses. It may be 
however that he will be moved—that he 
will weep--that he will give up his heart. 
Try him--try him continually--try him 
to the last moment of his probation; bat 
do not deceive him. And so long as he 
refuses, is there a law or a gospel in the 
universe, which God has promulgated, 
from which can lawfully be read a word 
of consolation to him? There is encou- 
ragement on a condition--but the condi- 
tion is refused and trampled on.” 


Supposing the sinner to be 
alarmed and distressed under 
preaching of this character, but to 
remain unconverted, Mr. C. thus 
explains how he would be dealt 
with. 

“ He needs only--and that surely he 
does need—an accumulation of the same 
class of reasons, which ry already 
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quickened his conscience and roused it 
to its proper office. But any efforts that 
should quiet his conscience, would in- 
volve the fearful responsibility of ‘ heal- 
ing his hurt slightly.’ It is said, the Gos- 
el should be preached to him ; and what 
is meant by this? Is it supposed that all 
this while he is ignorant of the Gospel --- 
that he never heard that Jesus Christ 
came into the world to save sinners? It 
is his knowledge of the Gospel, in con- 
nexion with the Law, which has induced 
this state of mind. He has not unlikely 
been educated from his cradle, not only 
in the cardinal doctrines, but in the mi- 
nuatest elements of Christianity. And if 
his minister has been faithful, he has no 
ignorance of this kind to plead in extenu- 
ation of the guilt of his unbelief. He is 
not uninformed of his great atoning Sacri- 
fice. The difficulty lies somewhere else. 
It is within him. It is his perverseness. 
He is wicked against God. He will not 
consent to be saved in the way which God 
has revealed ; which has been well de- 
fined, and incessantly declared to him. 
But it is said, the Gospel brings con- 
solation. On what condition? And to 
whom? For myself, I confess [ have yet 
to learn, that there is a single element in 
the Gospel which can reasonably console 
an impenitent sinner--an unbeliever. So 
long as this is his character, ‘ the wrath 
of God abideth on him.’ 1 have yet to 
learn that in the whole range of evan- 
gelical doctrine, there can be found one 
consideration which does not aggravate 
his guilt. How then can he be consoled, 
except by blinding his eyes and keeping 
him ignorant? I wish always to be un- 
derstood as distinguishing between the 
encouragements which the Gospel holds 
out to inquiring sinners, and the consola- 
tions proper to Christian oe The Gos- 
pel encourages an anxious inquiring sin- 
ner, just so far as he is honest, and when 
he is prepared to profit by it, But a 
Gospel sinned against is a law, and the 
most fearful law of condemnation. And 
every anccessive hour of the sinner’s life, 
until the moment of his repentance, mul- 
| aged the guilt of violating that law 
e more he knows, and the better he 
understands the Gospel, antil he has ex- 
perieneed its pardoning merey in eonsc- 
quence of his repentance, the more oc- 
casion of inquietude has he. Yes, cer- 
tainly, and by all means preach the Gos- 
pel, and the whole Gospel.” 


The following remarks still more 
clearly illustrate what many will 
call the severity of American theo- 


logy. 
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“¢ Every symptom of awakening should 
be pushed and crowded by still more 
awakening considerations, so long as the 
signs of penitence are wanting. The 
soul of the sinner awakened should not 
be soothed and comforted, till God com- 
forts it—till it cannot help but be com- 
forted. It is impossible the conscience 
should be too hardly pressed with trath. 
Let it writhe and agonize, till the heart 
surrenders,—till the heart breaks into 

enitence, and relieves itself of its own 
insupportable burdens, by falling into 
that condition of submission to God 
which the Gospel enjoins. And then the 
work is done—the soul is comforted 
because it canuot help it. It may seek 
after tears, but it cannot find them. Let 
man do his part, and God will take care 
of his. Let man seek the conversion of 
sinners, and true conversion will demon- 
state itself.” 

** It isa principle with those ministers 
in the United States, who have had most 
experience, and who have been most 
successful in revivals, that awakened 
sinners are not to be consoled, until their 
pardon is sealed upon the conscience by 
the Holy Ghost. Such are their views 
of conversion, that they expect it will 
manifest itself by such a sense, and such 
tokens of pardoning mercy, and of ac- 
ceptance with God, rendered to the 
subject by the Holy Spirit, that ordi- 
narily he can no longer. be unhappy if 
he would, »Instead of depression and 
weeping, bis countenance is lighted up by 
the. radiance of inward peace. Ordi- 
narily it is considered, that ministers and 
Christians have nothing to do in con- 
soling awakened sinners, that their office 
is instrumentally to convince them of 
their sin, and guilt, and danger--to pre- 
sent to them all possible motives to in- 
duce their repentance—to point them to 
the cross as their only hope—and that 
God will take care, when once they have 
mace submission to him, through Jesus 
Christ, that they ave snitably consoled. 
And such proves to be the fact. The 
Holy Ghost is ordinarily a satisfactory 
comlorter when once the heart haa sub- 
mitted, He is the best comforter—the 
only comforter that should be relied 
upon,” ; 


Tn making these selections, it is 
but just to Mr. Colton to add, 
that he carefully disclaims any 
wish to be considered as the organ 
of the American Religious Public, 
and that he allows most freely 
that revivals have taken place 
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where the character of the preach- 
ing has been very different from 
that described. 

We turn now to the general 
character of these awakenings. 
A year or two ago they excited 
a deeper interest in this country 
than they do at grvette A vigo- 
rous correspondence was then 
commenced with ministers on the 
other side of the Atlantic,—seve- 
ral valuable sermons and tracts 
were preached and published,— 
prayer meetings were instituted ,— 
and expectation in some quarters 
was indulged, that similar out- 
pourings of Divine grace would 
be vouchsafed to us, But, if we 
mistake not, the excitement of 
hepe and expectation has been 
succeeded by collapse. Doubts 
as to the desirableness of revivals 
have been widely spread; _pre- 
vious deadness, and subsequent 
declensions have been loudly des- 
canted upon; and the acknow- 
ledged indiscretions which have 
attached to some of them have not 
unfrequently been most unchari- 
tably charged upon them all. The 
consequence is, that with many, 
a revival (in the American accep- 
tation of the word) is not ex- 
pected, and perhaps we should 
say not desired. And yet, not a 
single statement has been dis- 
proved. Neither the.genuineness 
nor authenticity of the various 
facts and documents which have 
been published, has ever been 
called in question; on the con- 
trary, the evidence in their favour 
has been accumulating. How is 
this painful state of feeling to be 
explained? Are we incorrect in 
considering it as only the natural 
result of mistaken views, and un- 
defined and misdirected hopes? 
It may be, and we are stroagly 
inclined to suspect it, that not- 
withstanding all thathas been said 
and written on the subject of 
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American revivals, the profes- 
sedly religious public in England 
have never yet understood the 
meaning of the term as applied in 
America. Had they fully com- 
prehended every thing implied in 
the phrase, it is possible they 
would from the first have stoutly 
resisted any measures adapted to 
promote one. We are not railers 
or evil surmisers, neither are we 
accusers of the brethren or calum- 
niators of the church,—and yet 
we venture upon the avowal of 
an opinion, that an American re- 
vival would not be generally 
acceptable in England. Feelings 
would very probably be excited 
of a character not unlike those 
which were called forth by the 
irregular proceedings of Wesley 
and Whitetield. Doddridge’s cor- 
respondence throws some curious 
light on the opinions which ex- 
isted at that time in the religious 
world with regard to this apos- 
tolic man. Alas! poor human 
nature is the same in all ages, 
It has a kind of instinctive aver- 
sion to any thing that is calcu- 
lated greatly to increase the 
offence of the cross. Now this 
we consider to be one of the 
grand features of an American 
revival, Its action is not confined 
within the walls of a church or 
chapel,—it troubles the commu- 
nity. It stirs up the enmity of 
the unrenewed heart. [t makes 
heavy demands on the time and 
zeal of Christians. It makes still 
heavier demands on the uncon- 
verted. It broadens the line be- 
tween the church and the world, 
It clears what has been, (not ua- 
aptly) termed, the neutral grouad. 
Lt breaks up many ill-sorted friend- 
ships aud eonnexions, It drives 
out of use many luxuries aad 
worldly vanities. It forbids much 
that has long been considered 
lawful. It brings out into notice 
4kR2 
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feelings and emotions, which at 
other times are studiously con- 
cealed from public gaze. The 
world sees what it is for a man to 
be deeply convinced of sin, and 
what it is for him to rejoice in 
believing, and the world hates the 
sight,—hates it with a deadly 
enmity. Now, when to this is 
added, the infirmities which in- 
variably mingle with extensive re- 
ligious excitements,—the injudi- 
cious proceedings of some, and 
the satanic delusions of others,— 
for there never yet was a revival 
of any magnitude which had no 
mixture either of the human or the 
devilish,—we say, when all these 
things are put together, we may 
form some bint conception of the 
extent to which, at such a time, 
the offence of the cross is 
deepened; and it is not unchari- 
table to suppose, that with all this 
full in view, Christians, entangled 
as they are in this country with 
worldly friends and connexions, 
would pause before they would 
either wish or pray for any such 
trial of their faith, Let none ima- 
gine that we suppose English 
Christians to be unconcerned about 
the conversion of sinners. They 
could not be Christians if they 
were. But it is one thing to be 
earnestly desirous for the enlarge- 
ment and prosperity of the church, 
and quite another thing to be pre- 
pared to adopt plans, which will 
necessarily call down the ridicule, 
and the reproach of all who are not 
most decidedly on the Lord’s side. 
Christians in England wish Christ 
to be preached, aad preached 
faithfully; but they are apt to 
forget, that never yet was that 
preaching extensively effectual in 
opening the eyes of the blind, un- 
stopping the ears of the deaf, 
causing the dumb to speak, and 
raising the dead: in trespasses and 
sins, without exemplifying the ne- 
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cessity of our Lord’s closing ob- 
servation, ‘* Blessed is he who- 
soever is not offended in me.” 
We are aware how much these 
remarks are liable to be mistaken. 
We may be accused of occupying 
the judgment seat. We may be 
charged with unthankfulness in 
undervaluing the good there is 
amongst us. In reply to all sur- 
mises of this description we once 
and again disclaim any such in- 
tentions, and if they are still im- 
puted, we shall try to take up 
this unkindness as a cross for the 
Master’s sake, and we hope to 
bear it patiently. 

Our impression is, (and if in- 
correct, we are willing to be set 
right,) that Christians in England, 
in praying for a revival, have 
simply sought for the enlarged 
spiritual prosperity of their respec- 
tive churches, in the conversion of 
sinners, and the edifying of’saints, 
and, we believe, dat according 
to their faith, so it has been unto 
them. They have, in many cases, 
found an answer to prayer. ‘‘ The 
Lord has not been slack concern- 
ing his promise.” 

We do not deny that an in- 
creased number of insulated con- 
versions, and growing spirituality 
among believers may very pro- 
perly be termed a revival of reli- 
gion; but we wish that it should 
be distinctly borne in mind, that 
this is not every thing the Ameri- 
cans mean by that term. Let our 
readers carefull ponder the fol- 
lowing observations :— 


** A revival, properly so called, and in’ 
the sense in which I use the term all 
, is more than such an excitement as 

this. It is more than a revival in the 
iting = a minister yet his eae, - 
em to s effort, result- 

ing in the pra mn of sinners, more or 
less, 80 as those conversions are only 
- Itisa and manifest 
outpouring of the Spirit of God, when 
the work no longer labours in the hands 


i 
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of man, but seems to be taken up of God 
himself 3; and God comes down, in a 
manner and with an influence, before 
which the wicked stand in awe, and all 
the people feel his special ee. 
Awakened sinners may be found in every 
place, and at every corner. The people 
are seen rushing in unwonted crowds, 
and under the deepest solemnity, to the 
house of prayer, and to the appointed 
places of public worship, however fre- 
uent; and the exigencies of such a 
time demand them to be frequent. And 
the assemblies are still as the grave and 
solemn as eternity. Every body hears, 
because they come to hear--every body 
feels, because they cannot help it. Every 
day sinners are awakened, and every da 
sinnets are converted. While one is 
weeping for his sins, another is rejoicing 
in hope. And ministers and experienced 
Christians give themselves up entirely to 
the work, which God has thrown upon 
their hands, to warn those who are yet 
careless, to guide the inquiring, and to 
nourish those who are born again. Con- 
science is almost universally tender. 
Turn where you will to speak of the 
things of eternity, and you may.find a 
willing ear—address whom you will on 
the concerns of his soul, and not unlikely 
the first word will open a fountain of 
tears. And what is all this? and whence 
comes it? Itis the Spirit of God—it is 
the power of the highest—and all feel 
that itis so. It is a special, and a re- 
markable visitation—a peculiar and strik- 
ing dispensation of mercy. It is not, 
therefore, simply a revived state of feel- 
ing in a minister and his church, or 
among Christians generally, that con- 
stitutes what I mean by a revival of 
religion; nor, of course, when in addi- 
tion to, and in consequence of this, there 
are a few conversions, or even a larger 
number. This is, indeed, comparatively 
a revival. But it is not that peculiar 
and marked dispensation, by the over- 
whelming influence of which the pre- 
sence of the Spirit of God is so indubi- 
tably certified 
volving a whole community simultane- 
ously in the same atmosphere of feeling, 
and apparently through the medium of 
the sympathetic affections of our nature. 
Such a season is the great harvest time 
of the people and the church of God.” 


Now if this be not a grossly ex- 
aggerated picture, and we have no 
reason to suppose — thing of the 
kind, it is certainly something 
quite different from what many 
have supposed. 
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Mr. Colton very justly places 
among the means of originating re- 
vivals, a faith in the doctrine, as 
one of the most important. A 
faith of the specific thing, he 
thinks, stands in the relation of 
parent to the rest. ‘ Diffidence as 
to the reality of revivals, as to 
their genuineness, as the fruit of 
the Holy Spirit, and an apprehen- 
sion of their consequences, so as 
not only to hang in doubt of them, 
but to be afraid of them, is as fatal 
to their occurrence, as the damps 
and chills of death, so far as hu- 
man instrumentality is concerned.” 
We once more earnestly commend 
this important subject to the 
prayerful consideration of all the 
friends of the Redeemer. If we 
mistake not, the time is hastening 
when these showers of divine 
grace will fall in our land, and 
it is important that we should be 
prepared to improve them. We 
have no expectation of receiving 
the blessing unaccompanied by 
much that will annoy and distress 
us; but since we look for the ge- 
neral diffusion of the Gospel 
among all nations, by an agency 
not very dissimilar from that which 
has been employed in these ex- 
citements, we are content to re- 
ceive it in any way that the Lord 
will please to bestow it; and in re- 
ference to precisely such manifesta- 
tions of the Redeemer’s presence in 
the church, our prayer is, ** Come, 
Lord Jesus, come quickly.” 

Under the head of “ Means of 
originating and promoting revi- 
vals,” Mr. Colton describes the 
various plans which are resorted 
to in America, and which he con- 
siders calculated to impress the 
thoughtless, and to promote their 
conversion. On these we do not 
feel qualified to give an opinion. 
Some of them, if tried in England, 
would violate the customs of so- 
ciety so much, as perhaps to be 
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absolutely mischievous. Public 
sentiment is not yet in favour of 
any extraordinary measures, and 
while this is the case, great wisdom 
would be requisite in their intro- 
duction, We are not fond of de- 
vising plans, neither are we for- 
ward to recommend any of our 
own, but there is one plan which 
appears so simple in its character, 
and so ada to do good, that 
we wonder it has not been resorted 
to. We mean, a united effort on 
the part of Christians of all deno- 
minations, to raise the tone of pie- 
ty, irrespective, visibly irrespective, 
of all private interests or sectarian 
considerations. We suppose the 
Church of England must, for the 
present, be left out of all our 
plans, but with this exception, what 
is there to hinder, a simultaneous 
and united effort on the part of all 
the followers of Christ in any given 
town, to make a vigorous attack 
on the camp of Satan, and to bring 
away captives to the Redeemer? 
What is there to hinder the Inde- 
protem. the Baptist, and the Wes- 
eyan minister from meeting, and 
raying, and advising together? 
hat is there to hinder each of 
them from calling in three or six 
of their most devoted members, 
and consulting together how they 
can best make an attack upon the 
world, of a character which shall 
be freed, if possible, from the very 
suspicion of sectarianism? Now, 
if they would thus unitedly, and at 


the same time wisely and secretly, | 


take counsel together before the 
Lord, we have so doubt they 
would soon be led to adopt mea- 
sures adapted to the exigencies of 
the case. When these measures 
were duly weighed and prayed 
over, aud the principle of action 
agreed upon, it would be time 
enough to give a little more publi- 
city to their proceedings. It might 
be well then for each minister to 


eall together his Church, to secure 
their co-operation; to impress 
upon them the importance of 
not talking about any plans 
that might be adopted; and above 
all, to ask their fervent prayers, 
Thus far advanced, what would 
there be to hinder a mutual agree. 
ment among the ministers, that 
for a given period, they would 
preach every sermon with an es- 
pecial view to enforce the obli- 
gation of the sinoer to repent 
and believe the Gospel immediate- 
ly, and to urge upon believers, the 
heavy responsibility which rests 
upon them to pray for, and by 
every means to promote the conver- 
sion of the ungodly ? What would 
there be to hinder their occasionally 
exchanging pulpits, or appointing 
an extra public service, in which 
all should unite? We stop:— 
whenever this is done heartily, we 
believe a revival of the best kind 
will be near at hand. The prayer 
of the Redeemer would then, in 
some degree, be evidently an- 
swered,—‘‘ That they all may be 
one, as Thou Father art in Me, 
and I in Thee, that they also may 
be une in us; that the world ma 

believe that Thou hast sent me.” 
Why should we wonder that the 
world does not believe, when it has 
never yet beheld this sign of the 
Father having sent the Son? Ia 
proposing this effort of brotherly 
love, we have said the Church 
of England must be left out. But 
why? Only because we suppose 
that canonical rule would prevent 
that co-operation we should other- 
wise so ardently endeavour to ob- 
tain, There would, however, we 
verily believe, be found many a 
pious bumble clergyman who 
would be one in spirit, and who 
would be quite prepared to say to 
such an effort, “ God speed.” We 
have seen Christians of different 
denominations uniting to circulate 
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the Bible, and why should it be 
a thing incredible that they should 
as freely unite to impress its truths 
on those to whom it is bestowed ? 
©! that will be a joyful day for the 
Church, which shall witness the 
downfall of sectarianism, the most 
hideous fiend that ever assumed 
the form of an angel of light. 
Hear our American brother on this 
subject. 


“There is, however, one hindrance, 
and I may add quencher of revivals, so 
apt to exist, and so fatal—and yet in the 

wer of Christians to suppress, because 
itis found in their own breast—that I can- 
not forbear to mention it, if possibly I 
might contribute my own influence, with 
that of others, to fix upon it its own de- 
served stamp of reprobation, and thus 
subtract from its power, and aid in driy- 
ing it from the church. I mean the spirit 
of sectarianism. It is the spirit of bigo- 
try—a hateful fiend—a pestilential breath, 
which has blasted more hopes of the 
Charch than all other influences put to- 
gether. I have reference to no particu- 
lar denomination. It is chargeable upon 
every Christian sect on earth. It is the 
common vice of human nature: ‘I am 
right, and you are wrong!’ Start this 
spirit against a revival, or in the midst of 
one, and you have started a foul fiend ; 
you have let loose a demon in his fury to 
desolate all your hopes. 

“The fact that religious disputants, 
however conscientious they may profess 
themselves, are always unhappy, and al- 
ways produce unhappiness in others; the 
fact that the Spirit of God always ‘flies 
from the realms of noise and strife,’ 
ought to be a sufficient admonition, that 
God does not approve of a sectarian spi- 
rit—that he $ not require such a 
guardianship even of the true faith, and 
will not accept it.-----++++-+ Controversy 
is death toa revival.” 


We might quote much more 
largely from a book, which, on the 
whole, has pleased us so much, 
but we refrain. We say it has 
pleased us, on the whole, because 
we are not prepared to subscribe 
to every statement, or to approve 
of every sentiment. At the same 
time we consider it to be a book 
which ought to be bought, read, 
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pondered, and prayed over by every 
Christian whose heart is alive to the 
value of immortal souls, 


The Laws of Christ; being a Digest of all 
the Precepts contained in the New Tes- 
tament, with Comments and devout Me- 
ditations on each Ti of Duty ; arranged 
for the Daily Perusal of the Christian in 
his Closet. By Joseph Turnbull, A.B. 
$e. Hamilton and Co. « 

SINCE we have been called, in our 

official capacity, to the examina- 

tion of this most excellent little vo- 
lume, it has struck us as a singular 
fact, that our language should con- 
tain scarcely another book of the 
sort: that considering the supreme 
importance of a comprehensive and 
accurate knowledge of the Christian 
code, the subject in its whole extent 
should have engaged the separate 
attention of so few authors. In fact, 
we believe itcan scarcely besaid that 
there exists in our language a paral- 
lel to the present work, And yetour 
theological library is perhaps larger 
than that of any other country. 
There is scarcely a subject con- 
nected with, or included in the com- 
pass of Christian doctrine that has 
not been treated.4n every possible 
way. There are some approaches 
to the precise object of the present 
treatise, and some works in part 
resembling it; but we do mot at 
present recolleet ove, we will not 
affirm there exists not one, which 
professes to be a digest of the laws 
of Christ, with explanatory com- 
ments. And yet the obvious utility 
of such a work must strike. all 
Christians who are concerned to 
see the practical results of the Gos- 
1, and who wish Christ to be 
onoured as a legislator, as well as 

a Prophet and a Priest. Perhaps 

the dearth of books on this impor- 

tant branch of Christian theology 
may be explained thus: there has al- 
ways prevailed, since free discussion 
of religion has existed at all in Eng- 
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land, a predominating conviction of 
the supreme importance of faith to 
salvation, and hence discussions 
relating to the objects of faith have 
uniformly taken the lead. We have 
no intention of saying that the doc- 
trines of Christianity have en- 
grossed too large a share of our 
theological literature, or that they 
have been magnified beyond their 
due bounds; but we do mean to 
say, that the preceptive part of 
Christianity has been injuriously 
neglected, and that even our first 
rate divines have not always given 
it a due share of their attention, nor 
advanced it to that prominence in 
their schemes of divinity to which 
it is entitled. The due medium has 
not been bit. Parties here, as on 
all other subjects, have driven each 
other to extremes. Some have 
been for law and practice without 
doctrine, and others for doctrine, 
to the oversight of Christian pre- 
cept. Where is the writer that 
enters as minutely and copiously 
into the one of these branches of 
Christianity as into the other? All 
have their partialities. Some single 
precepts, or all the precepts on 
some single duty, have been exa- 
mined, explained, and enforced 
with zeal and power, Classes of 
duties have been treated at length, 
and with much ability and judg- 
ment. The laws of Moses have 
been examined with critical mi- 
nuteness, and the ten command- 
ments have given birth to many an 
elaborate comment; but the laws 
of Jesus have somehow, as a whole, 
been almost overlooked, amidst the 
splendours of his Gospel. There 
is another observation as to the 
probable cause of this, which it 
seems desirable to suggest. The 
laws of Christ afford comparatively 
but little matter for controversy. 
They are so simple, so just, so 
beautiful every way, that Christians 
of all denominations seem to agree 
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upon them in the main. They at 
once commend themselves to our 
reason, to our conscience, and to 
our heart. We almost all under- 
stand them in the same sense, and 
it is far less easy for our poor per- 
verse nature to find matter of con- 
tention in the laws than in the 
doctrines. Arguments may be rais- 
ed, no doubt, upon the precise im- 
port, the extent, and application 
of some of the precepts, but, ge- 
nerally speaking, they are too plain 
to admit of mistake, and too clear 
to allow of evasion. Among par- 
ties at least equally sincere in their 
submission to the great legislator, 
there is little occasion afforded for 
a diversity of opinion. Hence, 
perhaps, this has led to a silent ac- 
quiescence which has scarcely been 
favourable to the cause of Christian 
morals. The listlessness of a tame 
assent to the right of Christ to rule 
and to the obligation of believers 
to obey, has rarely been disturbed 
by disputes concerning specific pre- 
cepts. Perhaps a little more con- 
troversy concerning the laws of 
Christ would have brought out 
their beauty into a clearer light, or 
might at least have constrained 
Christians to a more diligent scru- 
tiny, and a more minute inspection 
of their import. 

Nor can we overlook or conceal 
the fact, that a very considerable 
party in the Christian church have 
always fallen short of the just mea- 
sure of a due and reverential re- 
gard to their Master’s precepts. 
Many prefer doctrinal discussion, 
because there is a finer scope for 
intellectual exertion, and many be- 
cause the precepts of Jesus are too 
pure, too heart-searching, too hum- 

ling, and too self-denying. 

To all the sincere and anxious 
promoters, however, of practical 
godliness, this volume will prove a 
treasure, The spirit which breathes 
through every part of it is emi- 
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i Christian. We shall now 
afford the reader an opportunity of 
judging for himself. 


‘€ THE SABBATH, OR LORD’s DAY. 


« And they asked him, saying, Is it law- 
ful to heal on the Sabbath-days ?—that 
they might accuse him. And he said 
unto them, What man shall there be 
among you, that shall have one sheep, 
and if it fall into a pit on the Sabbath- 
day, will he not lay hold on it, and lift 
it out? How much, then, is a man 
better than asheep? Wherefore it is 
lawful to do well on the Sabbath-days. 
Matt. xii. 10—12. 


“‘ To what extremes have men gone in 
their observance or neglect of the Sab- 
bath! The Pharisees would not permit 
any one to walk on that day over a field 
newly sown, lest by ee age | some of 
the grains with his fvot, he should be 

ilty of sowing corn on the Sabbath- 
day, On the other hand, how many ut- 
terly despise and neglect this holy day, 
spending its precious hours in sloth, or 
luxury and worldly pleasure, or in eager 
pursuit of gain! As disciples and ser- 
vants of ist, we are called upon lo 
avoid both these extremes of superstition 
and contempt. As we are ‘* under the 
law to Christ,’ and as he is * Lord of the 
Sabbath-day,’ we are certainly bound to 
keep the commandment which says: ‘ Re- 
member the Sabbath-day to keep it holy.’ 
At the same time, we are to remember 
the words of the Lord Jesus, that ‘ the 
Sabbath was made for man, and not man 
for the Sabbath.’ It is an institution as 
old as the creation of the world, and was 
not intended for the family of Abrabam 
alone, but for the family of Adam, ‘ the 
father of us all.’ It was * made for man’ 
—for rest, for holy rest from all ordinary 
business, though not from all occupation. 
It was ‘ made for man,’--for man, as an 
essentially religious being, requiring a 
specific portion of time for contemplation 
of God, his maker and benefactor, and for 
those acts of homage and worship whiclr 
the glorious Creator has an undoubted 
right to require and to receive. Lt was 
‘ made for man,’ that he might on earth 
enjoy some foretaste of the ‘ sablatism, or 
rest which remaineth for the people of 
God,’ when the days of their labour and 
sorrow on shall have passed 
away. 

** Whether, therefore, we name this 
day, Friday, Saturday, Sunday, Mon- 
day, or consider it the first day or the 
last day of the week, the obligation to 
observe the seventh day remains unalter- 
N.S. No. 95. 
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ed. This is emphatically ‘ the Lord’s 
day.’ It belongs of right to Jesus, the 
Messiah. It celebrates not the creation 
alone, but the redemption of mankind by 
the resurrection of * the Son of God 
with power,’-~creating all things anew. 

‘If Christians, we are ‘the work- 
manship of God, created in Christ Jesus 
for good works, which God hath fore-or- 
dained that we should walk therein ;’ and 
what day so suitable for ‘good works’ as the 
Lord’s day, the holy Sabbath? Pharisees 
may question whether it be lawful to heal 
the sick on this day, and condemn the 
innocent for rubbing out an ear of corn 
on the Sabbath, while fasting and labour- 
ing in their master’s service; and the 
licentious and ungodly may catch at the 
exculpation of the disciples, and pervert 
it to mean that ‘ the Sabbath was made 
for man’—to forget his Maker on that day ; 
to use the day for luxury, business, amuse- 
ment, ae or sloth, just according to 
the will and the caprice of man ; but the 
true worshipper of God, the genuine dis- 
ciple of Christ, will distinguish between 
such false glosses, and will understand 
that it ‘is lawful to do well on the 
Sabbath-days,? We should be engaged 
in works of mercy and goodness for the 
benefit of our fellow Christians and our 
neighbours in general, ‘To teach the ig- 
norant, to ‘ visit the fatherless and the 
widow in their affliction,’ tu relieve the 
poor, to tend the sick, to comfort the 
mourner, are honourable and pious works, 
befitting a disciple of him who ‘ went 
about doing good.” 

« O Lord of the Sabbath, enable me to 
improve to better purpose this sacred 
day! Forgive yr uuprofitableness ! 
May the claims of this holy day on the 
reverence and gratitude of mankind be 
better understood and universally ac- 
knowledged! May the sanctity of this 
day, as distinguished from all others of 
human appointment, be more deeply felt! 
And while many are perverting or de- 
spising it, may my conduct, my words, 
my thoughts, on this day, be all religious 
without gloom, and serious without for- 
mality! May I know how to temper 
piety with cheerfulness; and, from a 
oe of holy joy and peace within, 
+ may I, on this day, draw the waters of 
salyation,”’~-pp. 26--29, 


We are anxious to select such 

specimens as may enable our rea- 

ess to judge both of the manner 

of execution and of the principles 

and views of the author. The fol- 

lowing, therefore, upon re impor- 
a 
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tant duty of forgiving injuries, will 
answer both these purposes. 


“ PORGIVENESS OF INJURIES. 

“Then came Peter to him, and said, 
Lord, how oft shall my brother sin 
against me, and | forgive him; until 
seven times? Jesus saith unto him, I 
say not unto thee, until seven times ; 
but until seventy times seven. Matt. 
xviii. 21, 22. 

** When ye stand praying, forgive, if ye 
have ought against any ; that your Fa- 
ther also who is in heaven may forgive 
you your trespasses. But if ye do 
not ve, neither will your Father 
who is in heaven forgive your tres- 


—— Mark xi. 25, 26. 
** Forgive, and ye shall be forgiven. Luke 


° 37. 

ad Poe heed to yourselves: 4 eae 
trespass against thee, rebuke bim ; 
and if he repent, forgive him. And if 
he trespass against thee seven times in 
a day, and seven times in a day turn 
— to thee, saying, I repent ; thou 

t ive him. Luke xvii. 3, 4. 

* Let all bitterness, and wrath, and an- 

gc and clamour, and evil speaking, 
put away from you, with all malice: 
And be ye kind one to another, tender 
hearted, forgiving one another, even 
as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven 
ou. Ephes, iv. 31, 32. 

“ ye therefore followers of God, as 
dear dren; and walk in love, as 
Christ also hath loved us, and hath 
given bimself for us an offering and a 
sacrifice to God for a sweet-smelling 
savour. Ephes. v. 1, 2 

*s Put on therefore, as the elect of God, 
holy and beloved, bowels of mercies, 
kindness, humbleness of mind, meek- 
ness, long-suffering ; forbearing one 
another, and forgiving one another, 
ifany man have a quarrel against any : 
even as Christ nanye you, 80 also do 
ye. And above all these things put on 
charity, which is the bond of perfect- 
ness. Coloss. ili, 12—14. 


* Behold the extent of man’s forgive- 
ness—until seven times! The prince of 
thea i this measure of for- 
bearance to be stretched beyond the or- 
dinary limit. But how very deficient in 
——— of the of heaven ! 

paces et bores 
must a ve felt, when 
christian Jaw was revealed! Seventy 
times seven! Yea, if thy brother trespass 
against thee seven times in a day, and seven 
times in a day turn again to thee, saying, I 
repent, thou shalt forgive him, ‘Thou wilt 
exercise thy children, O Lord, in these 
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and more godlike acts, that they may be- 
come more partakers of the divine nature. 
And shall [ then feel the slightest reluc- 
tance to the practice of these commands ? 
Shall I, by cherishing the least spark of ma- 
lignity, become like to him who was a mur- 
derer from the beginning ? Ah no; rather 
let me rejoice that I am called to imitate 
the over og kindness of my Hea- 
venly Father, in his Sapprones of my 
trespasses, which cannot be numbered. 

« As therefore, God, in forgiving us, 
retains no hostility, no vindictive feeling, 
no matter of accusation against us, but 
Sorgives us all trespasses, for Christ’s sake ; 
blotteth out our transgressions as a cloud, 
and as a thick cloud our sins; will no more 
remember them ; upbraideth not ; casts our 
sins behind his k; covereth them; 
sinks them as a stone into the depths of the 
sea, 80 that when sought for, they shall not 
be found ; we ought also, from the heart, to 
forgive those whe may have tr 
against us. This duty, so difficult to 
some minds, and under aggravated cir- 
cumstances, is yet made imperative ; 
and the aid of devotion must be called in 
to overcome the reluctance of nature. 
Have we received any injury from a 
brother, the next time we approach to 
God in prayer to ask forgiveness on our 
own account, we must previously perform 
the act of pardoning the offender; and 
then we may ask the divine favour for 
ourselves. No success will attend our 
prayers, unless we have purged our 

earts of all malice, hatred, and resent- 
ment toward our neighbour, 

** Let me not then continually ap- 
proach the throne of grace asking forgive- 
ness, and retire, hoping that my prayer 
is granted, while I have not from the 
heart forgiven my offending brother, my 
most inveterate foe. We are not to wait 
for signs of repentance in the offender, 
before we forgive him in our hearts, It 
is true that circumstances may prevent 
an actual reconciliation; indeed that 
may be prevented by the perverseness 
and impenitency of the offender: but, to 
his own master he stands or falls, Our 
duty is plain. So far from cherishing 
that implacable temper which is not to 
be moved by the confession and contri- 
tion of the offender, the reconciliation 
must be half effected already, on our 
part, by the utter absence of all resent- 
ment, and the act of pardon passed with- 
in. Such is the will of God, and such is 
the way of Godto men, Before we re- 
turn to him, he has already forgiven ; 
and nothing is wanting to the comple- 
tion of our pardon, but the act of sincere 
repentance on our part toward God, and 
Saith in our Lord Jesus Christ, So doing, 
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we shall be, and appear to be, the children 
of our Father who is in heaven. 

** Take heed to yourselves. Well may the 
Saviour give us such a charge on such a 
subject: He knows full well the narrow 
and contracted measure of human for- 
bearance and generosity. And yet from 
the ne gee occasions when they are 
required, no virtues need to be more 
cultivated. 


* The kindest and the happiest pair 
Have oft occasion to forbear, 
And something every day they live 
To pity, and perhaps forgive. 


** From our levity, forgetfulness, self- 
ishness, and pride, the more intimate our 
connection, and the closer the relation 
we bear to each other, the more liable 
are we to mutual offence. The primitive 
Christians were not exempt from this 
infirmity of our nature, any more than 
other men ; and to them exhortation and 
command on this subject became neces- 
sary from those who had the care of the 
congregations. The Christians of Ephe- 
sus, Colosse, and Corinth, excellent and 
accomplished as they were in many re- 
spects, yet had need of correction as to 
temper and disposition : their sanctifica- 
tion was not complete at the moment of 
their justification by faith in Christ. 
Their fellowship being very intimate 
and frequent, they were liable to the 
evils which arise from the familiarity of 
family relations: no bond so powerful, 
so pleasant in itself; none so suitable to 
the weakness and ex re of our nature; 
and yet, without constant vigilance and 
care, none more liable to be rent asunder 
by impatience, envy, jealousy, or some 
such form of selfishness. 

“ The old, sour, corrupt leaven of an 
evil and malignant temper, must there- 
fore be purged out from the christian 
bosom. Let all bitterness, and wrath, and 
anger, and clamour, and calumny be put 
—_~ JSrom you with all malice: and be ye 
kind one to another, tender-hearted, for- 
giving one another, even as God for Christ's 
sake, ‘hath forgiven you. Put on, as the 
elect of God, holy and beloved, bowels of 
mercy, kindness, humbleness of mind, meek- 
ness, long-suffering ; forbearing one ano- 
ther and forgiving one another, if any man 
have a quarrel against any ; even as Christ 
ave you, so also do ye. Thus appealed 


Jorg 
to, what Christian can remain implacable 


and resentful ? And, it is added, upon 
all these things put on love, which is the 
most perfect tie, 

** Undress thyself then, Christian, of 
that red and fiery apparel, which suits 
only the soul that is preparing for the 
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everlasting burnings of » recrimina- 
tion, and malice, where their fire is not 
quenched. Put on,as the elect and beloved 
saints of God, the heavenly apparel. 
These robes of white are alone becoming 
the soul, which has obtained the peace of 
God that passeth all understanding; one 
whose conversation is daily in heaven, 
among the sons of there, who live 
in lovely fellowship ; their hb never 
untuned or discordant, and their hearts as 
harmonious as their harps; breathing 
only that spirit of charity which is the 
most perfect bond of fellowship, For, 
why cannot the sons of heaven give or 
receive offence ? Only because they are 
made perfect in love; every one knows 
exactly what is due to his brother, and 
every one is disposed most cordially to 
render it to him; they have attained to the 
practical knowledge of that great secret 
of social bappiness, to love their neigh- 
bour as themselves. 

« O that we, who also have this secret in 
words, in conspicuous and golden charac- 
ters, inscribed in high places, and idolized 
as the law of heaven, for man, O that 
we did but understand the sacred mean- 
ing of the law, which we profess so much 
to honour! How pleasantly would the 
day glide by! How glad should we be 
to meet any and every brother without 
suspicion, without fear, without con- 
straint! No offence could arise; be- 
cause, as none would be intended, so none 
would be surmised. But this world 
would then be too happy ; and, perhaps, 
it must needs be that offences come to wean 
us from earth, and to carry our fondest 
affections to heaven, where this law in 
full glory reigns, Let it be never for- 
gotten, however, who hath said—wo be 
unto him by whom the offence cometh. 
Be ye therefore followers of God, as dear 
children ; and walk in love, as Christ also 
hath loved us, and hath given himself for 
us, an offering and a sacrifice to God, for a 
sweet-smelling savour.” —pp. 177 — 183. 


After this long extract, we 
scarcely know whether we can find 
room oor another. However, we 
will omit the texts, which are nu- 
merous under the following head, 
that we may at least give the au- 
thor’s admirable comments. 


“* CHRISTIAN LOVE. 
“ Great and nt must the au- 


thority of him who can, without any im- 

proper assumption, say to us—A new 

commandment I give unto you, that ye love 
4s2 
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one another. This is my commandment, 
that ye love one another. By this promi- 
nence given to a new commandment, 


some t might seem to be 
caston the dec , but this was not 
intended ; for, i , all the law is ful- 


filed in this—thou shalt love t igh- 
bour as thyself. Jesus merely ‘Seaplifies 
our duty by enjoining upon us the ve 
essence and principle of the law of God. 
There is, however, this peculiarity be- 
longing to the new commandment, that it 
establishes the duty of mutual affection 
for Christ’s sake--As I have loved you, do 
ye also love one another. By this shall all 
men know that ye are my di ° 
“ Doubtless, in the moral law, there is 
equal er if it could be brought into 
emia; but that selfishness, which 
man from God and from his 
fellow-man, cannot be overcome by the 
mere motive of duty. We must be under 
the law to Christ, sensible of our deep 
and lasting obligations to him, grateful 
and devoted to him as our Redeemer 
and Saviour, and we shall then naturally 
feel attached to our brethren in rege 
who are filled with similar emotions, 
under equal obligations ; then, and 
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arts, sciences, commerce, or recreations. 
Many poor saints ave suffered to hive in 
extreme indigence; many others sink 
into Pavan | and reproach under the arm 
of oppressor; and, should violent 

again arise because of the word, 
t is to be feared that many might be left 
to sicken and die in prison, without an 
effort on the part of their brethren to 
prevent or save. Such pusillanimity or 
coldness might have occurred, even in 
the apostolic age ; but it met with apos- 
tolie reprobation; for when Paul com- 
plains that, on his first appearance before 
Emperor Nero, no man stood with 
him, but ail forsook him, he prays that it 


i 
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may not be laid to their charge. Jesus dis- 
closes to us the principle on which he 
will proceed in the judgment of the last 
day ; he will begin at the house of God. 
Those who have nourished, clothed, pro- 
tected, comforted their brethren in want, 
sickness, or imprisonment, will be pro- 
nounced blessed, as having done it unto 
Christ himself, in the persons of these 
whom he calls the least of his brethren, 
and those who have omitted and ne- 
glected these tokens of Christian love, 
whatever their name, attainments, or 
profession in the Christian world, will be 
ronounced cursed, and doomed to ever- 
asting fire with the devil and his angels. 

“ Examine now, O my soul, whether 
Christian love be perfect in thee. Do I 
love in deed and in truth, and not merely 
in ? Does my love of the brethren 
confine itself to my pleasant and re- 
spectable acquaintances and friends? 
Can I hear with anconcern of the suffer- 
ings and necessities of my poor brethren 
and sisters in Christ in my own neigh- 
bourhood, and of my own congregation ? 
Can I pass them by unnoticed, anvisited, 
unrelieved? How dwelleth the love of 
God in me? 

* Do I sincerely love the brethren— 
the poor as well as the wealthy ; the un- 
polished and illiterate, as well as the in- 
telligent and the refined? May I more 
studiously cultivate this affection to all 
who appear to love our Lord Jesus Christ 
in sincerity ; all who bear his in 
their temper and character, and while I 
do good to all men as allows, 
may I bestow my best and kindest atten- 
tions on those who belong to the household 
of faith.” — pp. 268--271. 


This is a book to be read for the 
improvement of the heart, and con- 
fident we are that no real Chris- 
tian can read it without improve. 
ment, nor without pest iniprove- 
ment, It brings much into a narrow 
compass. It isa small book, butits 
subject is large and momentous. It 
should be made a table-book in 
every christian drawing-room, it is 
ss to stand upon the shelf of 
every christian and cabinet library, 
and is indeed well worthy of a 
place beside the closet Bible, The 
style in which it is got up entitles 
it to rank with the first specimens 
of modern typography. 
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The Biblical Cabinet Atlas, with a New 
General Index, exhibiting at one view all 
that is hically and historically 
interessting in the Holy Scriptures, com- 
piled and arranged, under the inspection of 
Thomas Starling. Bull, London. 

Pocket Bible Atlas, of a size admitting of 
being bound up with the Bible. Lothian, 
Edinburgh. 

A Map of Palestine, in the Time of our 
Saviour, illustrative of the Books of the 
Evangelists, designed and engraved by 
T. Starling ; ished by the Sunday 
School Union. London. 

An Historical Map of Palestine, or the 
Holy Land delineated, by John Hunt, 
with a Companion to the same, consisting 
of Historical and Geographical Notices 
of the principal Towns, fe. of that inte- 
resting Country. Haddon, London. 


ALTuHovGH the enlightened Pro- 
testants of Europe have not under- 
taken superstitious pilgrimages to 
the varied scenes of the Holy 
Land, or attempted sanguinary 
crusades to recover its possession 
from the domination of Turkish 

ower; yet they have felt that 
its coasts and lakes, its streams 
and fountains, its mountains and 
valleys, its cities and villages, all,all 
possess an interest which no other 
region of the earth inspires. This 
is the natural result of their fami- 
liarity with the sacred Scriptures, 
by the reading of which they ac- 
company the patriarchs in their pil- 
grimages, the angels in their vi- 
sits, the Israelites in their tra- 
vels, the tribes in their allot- 
ments, the judges and kings of 
Israel in their wars, and above all, 
the illustrious Son of God in the 
journeys which he performed when 
he tabernacled amongst men, and 
went about doing good. Yes, here 
dwelt the shekinah between the 
cherubims, the visible token ofa 
present God; here laboured the 
prophets and apostles, who attested 
their commission by “‘sigus and 
wonders and mighty deeds ;” and 
here our Lord Jesus Christ was 
manifested in the flesh. ‘* These 


are the regions over which his eye 
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wandered andhis feet travelled ; this 
the consecrated soil which was be- 
dewed by his tears, and stained 
by his blood;” and these the 
scenes where he vanquished death 
and sin, and from which he “ as- 
cended to his Father and our Fa- 
ther, to his God and our God.” 

Now, as in every historical trans- 
action, the circumstance of lo- 
cality must be necessarily consi- 
dered in order to possess a com- 
plete idea of the event, it is a 
matter of surprise and regret, that 
sacred geography has not been 
more generally and systematically 
studied by professed Christians. 

The help which accurate maps 
and appropriate explanations sup- 
ply has not, however, been within 
the reach of ordinary Christians, 
until of late years. Old Thomas 
Fuller, the historian, and the 
quaint and ingenious aethor of 
‘A Pisgah-sight of Palestine,” 
remarks, “ This I dare say, though 
many have written discourses with- 
out mappes, and more mappes 
without discourses, and some both, 
yet none have formerly in any 
tongue, much less in English, pre- 
sented us with distinct mappes and 
descriptions together.” 

From the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, when he published 
his amusing folio, we are not 
aware that any work appeared in 
English worthy of particular no- 
tice, until Dr. Wells published, in 
the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, ‘‘ Sacred Geography: 
being a Geographical and Histori- 
cal Account of Places mentioned 
in the Holy Scriptures.” This 
work, as Dr. Hales observes, ‘con- 
tains a great deal of excellent 
matter, well arranged, and many 
curious observations of modern 
travellers, respecting the ancieut 
and modern state of the Holy 
Land, and of other countries re- 
corded in Scripture. But since 
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his time, many mistakes have been 
corrected, and much new and im- 
portant information conveyed by 
subsequent travellers, Bruce, Nie- 
buhr, &c. and by later geographers, 
especially Major Rennel, in his 
valuable work on the ‘“ Geogra- 
phy of Herodotus.” 

The opening of these new 
sources of information has been 
very favourable to the production 
of more accurate maps of the Holy 
Land than were once possessed, 
for to quote again the words of 
Fuller, which are but too applica- 
ble to the works of later times, 
‘of thirty maps and descriptions 
of the Holy Land which I have 
perused, I never met with two in 
all considerables alike. Some 
sink, where others raise mountains; 
yea, end rivers where others begin 
them; and sometimes with a wan- 
ton dash of the pen, create a stream 
in land, and a creek in sea, more 
than nature ever owned.” 

Such freaks will be unpardon- 
able in the biblical geographers 
of our own day, and we trust the 
works before us have not, as old 
Thomas adds, “their bowels puffed 
up with the humours of fancy, and 
a sceptical windiness, so that a 
conjectural earthquake will shake 
the foundation of the strongest 
mountains, in the point of their 
exact situation.” 

Mr. Starling’s atlas, which is 
the most elaborate, beautiful, and 
costly of the several works now 
before us, is put forth with a tone 
of conscious accuracy. 


“ The proprietors submit it with con- 
dence to the closest e 3 con- 


? 


great biblical research, who has devoted 
a period of nearly twenty years to this 
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branch of Scripture illustration, and 
which in the present instance he has 

unded upon the best authorities, and 
improved from the observation of modern 
travellers.” 


The work includes twenty-four 
delicate, gem-like maps and 
plans, finished with a minute- 
ness, which would bear micro- 
scopic observation. They include 
maps of Ashur and Naphtali— 
Zebulon—Issachar and Manasseh 
—Benjamin and Dan—Judah 
and Simeon—Ephraim—Gad and 
Reuben—the half tribe of Ma- 
nasseh—the Kingdom of David 
and Solomon—the Land of Mo- 
riah, or the environs of Jerusalem 
— Mesopotamia, including the East 
—the Land of Canaan—Judah and 
Palestine—the Land of Promise 
—the Kingdoms of Judah and 
Israel—Judah and Israel in their 
Captivities—the Journies of the 
Israelites—and of St. Paul— 
of the Tribes—Palestine, accor- 
ding to Josephus—Palestine, ac- 
cording to the Apocrypha—and 
of the World—also Plans of the 
City of Jerusalem, and of the 
Temple. The title-page, preface, 
and table of contents are also neatly 
engraved. 

To assist in the use of these 
beautiful maps, there is added an 
elaborate general Index, which 
extends through a hundred and 
twenty closely printed pages of 
letter press, and refers, we should 
suppose, to about fifteen hundred 

laces, arranged in their alpha- 
etical order. 

The idea of this Index was taken, 
we imagine, from that of Fuller; 
but while it omits two or three 
things of questionable value in 
his plan; it includes several mat- 
ters which he could not supply. 

Mr. Starling’s index is divided 
into fourteen columns, of which 
our readers may judge by the fol- 
lowing headings, and the contents 
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of a single line, and the first which 
occurs. 

“* Scripture Name, Abana, or 
Amana River; Classic Name, 
Chrysosrhes; Tribe or Province, 
Abilene; Country, Damascus; 
Scripture Reference, 2 Kings v.12; 
pw A Map, xviii.; Modern 
Name, Nehr Aawadji; Distancz 
and bearing from Jerusalem, 110 
N. E. by N.; Latitude North, 
33°, 28'.; Longitude East, 36°, 25’; 
Quarter, Asia; Country, Syria; 
Province or Pashalic, Damascus; 
Remarks, the river named by 
Naaman, the leper, as better than 
Jordan.” 

From these details, we are sure 
our readers will perceive, that the 
Cabinet Atlas possesses, as a work 
of art, and a guide to science, very 
powerful claims on the patronage 
of the public, and we are per- 
suaded, that all youthful eyes will 
be delighted with it. 

The Pocket Bible Atlas is pub- 
lished in Edinburgh, at about one- 
Jifth of the price of the Cabinet 
Atlas; but we must honestly say, 
that the difference between the 
size and execution of the two 
works is much greater than the 
difference of their price. The 
Pocket Atlas has only eight maps, 
exhibiting the settlementof Noah’s 
descendants throughout the world 
—the route of the children through 
the wilderness—the Land of Ca- 
naan, as divided amongst the tribes 
N. and S.—the Holy Land in the 
time of Christ—the Journies of the 
Apostles—Places East of the 
Holy Land, Jerusalem, &c. This 
little volume, though very inferior 
in point of graphic beauty and 
design to the former work, is still 
caleulated to be very useful for 
young people, and the index of 
places, with the particular tribe in 
which each is situated, indicated 
by italic letters, very much in- 
creases its value, and the whole 
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is far more suitable to bind up 
with the sacred volume, than mere 
pictorial designs, however ably 
executed. 

The Map of Palestine is pub- 
lished by the Sunda School 
Union, with the laudable purpose 
of supplying schools with a cheap 
map oF sufficient size to be placed 
against the wall, for the use of the 
children in class. As this map is 
only intended to illustrate the 
Evangelists, and is of a large 
size, 27 inches long by 20 wide, 
the field appears rather naked ; 
but every place named in the 
Gospels, will be found upon 
it, with, we believe, a solitary 
exception. 

The names of the principal 
places are in so bold a character, 
that they are likely to strike the 
eye of an observer at once. And 
for accuracy and cheapness, we 
can recommend it as deserving a 
place in every school-room, and 
nursery where the New Testament 
is read. 

The Historical Map, by Mr. 
Hunt, is a lithographic print, 
28 inches long by 22 wide, con- 
taining not only the localities of 
the principal towns; but also the 
sites of wells, tombs, battles, 
forests, refuge, and levitical cities, 
and is adapted to the sacred text 
of both Testaments. The com- 
panion contains, a brief account of 
the country, and 115 short notices 
of the more remarkable places, and 
will be found, as its name imports, 
a most useful accompaniment to 
the map, both of which we can 
recommend for the use of young 
persons, 

Still we feel the want of a large- 
sized map, which, at a moderate 
price, shall delineate with clearness 
and accuracy, the whole extent of 
the Israelitish territories, from the 
Euphrates on the North, to the 
Red Sea on the South, the extreme 
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points which formed the boundaries 
of the kingdom in the prosperous 
reigns of David and Solomon. 

t some laborious editor care- 
fully examine the elder travellers, 
Chardin, Sandys, Maundrel, 
Shaw, Pocock, and Bruce—let 
him study Niebuhr, Burkhardt, 
Clarke, Chateaubriand, Bucking- 
ham, and the host of modern tra- 
vellers—let him compare ancient 
testimony with the discoveries of 
modern research, and give the re- 
sults to the religious public in a 
distinct and well executed map, 
accompanied with an intelligible 
guide to the geography of the 
Scriptures, and he will do more 
service toward the elucidation of 
the sacred volume, than if he spent 
his life in writing a commentary, 


Angel Visits: and other Poems. By James 

i Wood. London: Wightman 

and Dinnis. 

Tuts is really a very extraordi- 
nary performance. Considering 
all the circumstances of the case, 
we should say, that ‘‘ James Rid- 
dall Wood” is well worthy of a 
place in the highest ranks of that 
noble fraternity, in whom irre- 
sistible ardour in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and the inspiration of 
native genius rise superior to all 
the obstacles resulting from po- 
verty, an humble and laborious 
employment, and a defective edu- 
cation, and which would seem 
to render the utmost industry, 
and the most splendid talent of 
no avail, and to close every 
avenue to fame, Our author has 
struggled with difficulties and dis- 
couragements, as manfully as any 
man could do; we hesitate not 
to say as successfully, and he 
well deserves to be named with 
Bloomfield and with Clare. His 
tale is told in a very few words. 
Mr. Wood is a Nottingham 
weaver; and has, of course, spent 
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his best hours ia a most laborious 
employment; yet strange to say, 
his poem manifests not only the 
true inspiration of genius, which 
will break out from behind the 
darkest clouds, and show itself, 
however dimly, through the veil 
of ignorance, and inaccuracy, and 
vulgarisms, which too often ob- 
scure, though they cannot quench 
it; but it manifests considerable 
knowledge — how he gut it is 
another thing; considerable taste, 
which could only have been ac- 
quired by a diligent study of the 
best poetic models; and consi- 
derable copiousness of language, 
which can have been the result 
only of a somewhat extensive 
reading. Having thus briefly 
stated the circumstances of the 
case, we feel that rigorous criti- 
cism would be out of place. Our 
readers will be disposed to read 
what is excellent, with applause 
and admiration; and to consider 
minor defects, as the inevitable 
consequence of the disadvantages 
under which the work has been 
composed. 


We select as specimens the fol- 
lowing passages. 


 Direeted by that hand which never errs, 
— many a fertile vale and barren 
w 
Behold at length these early wauderers, 
Reposed where Bethel’s bower o 
beauty smiled ; 
There lively faith and hope had oft be- 


guiled 
The sorrows of their former pilgrimage ; 
Peace on upon the breeze, and un- 


The firmament outspread its ample 


page; 
Where wisdom reads of God, the same in 
every age. 


** There, without priest, or sacrifice, or 


, 
With stunted moss and creeping weeds 
o’ergrown, 
A rural altar stood ; the very same 
a they left it, tenantless and 
ne; 
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There beings from a sphere of bliss un- 
known, 

Descending through the true transpa- 
rent air, 

With seals of mercy from the eternal 
throne, 

Met Abram at the solemn hour of 


Praised’ 
And ed his hopes to heaven, and 
wean’d his heart from care. 


“ Again the solitudes of Bethel heard 
Jehovah's dreadful, long-unutter’d 
name ; 
That name comprising, in one awful 


w 

(Fresh as when from the eternal lips it 
came, 

And shook throughout this universal 


frame, ) 
The infinite of being and of thonght ; 
Again that altar bore the sacred C5 
The desert bloom'd with holy incense 
fraught, 
And the calm evening sky some tints of 


glory caught. 
“ Here He, whose blessing maketh rich, 
and bri 


No taneeh ef asd, aoe sorrow in its train ; 
Who underneath the shadow of his 


. . wings, 
From fainine, pestilence, and men pro- 
‘ane 
Had safe preserved, now gave them 
rest again ; 
His eye of mercy, and his arm of might 
Protected, as his flock, the shepherd 


swain 
And in distress, and fear, and danger’s 


night, 
Had girt them with his strength, and 
guided in his light. 


“ Their faith long tried in storms, behold 
a calm! 
And all around to prayer and praise in- 


vite ; 
Each sound is melody, each breath is’ 


balm, 
And every sense doth minister delight. 
The earth, that shared in man’s untime- 
ly blight, 
Puts on some hues of Paradise again ; 
The sky assumes a robe of purer light, 
Meet image of that love without a stain, 
Whose height, depth, length, and breadth, 
archangels scan in vain. 


“ Nor was their Maker’s blessing scantly 
strew'd, 

But spread and rested on them, like 
the dew, 
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In its refreshing power and plenitude ; 
Whilst herbs and flowers of every scent 


hue, 
That fed on sunbeams bright, sponta- 
neous grew, 
Wooing the zephyr with their sweet 
perfume ; 
And animation crowned the lovely 
view, 
Where lowing herds the pasturage 
consume, 
Or fety bleating flocks crop the rich 
loom.” --pp. 52—54. 


The two following stanzas would 
not have been unworthy of the 
ample powers of illustration pos- 
sessed by him, in whose verse Mr. 
Wood has written, 


* Allsublunary good is blent with ill ; 
Hope cheers the mind, but aye eludes 
the sense ; 
The dearest objects bitterest tears dis-, 


’ 

The sun that warms, destroys with heat 
intense ; 

The rain descends,-- behold a deluge 
thence ;— 

The labour that gives health wears out 
the form; 

The vapours rise, and lo! a pestilence ; 

The calm is but a prelude to the storm, 

And food prepares the frame for dark- 

ness and the worm. 


est 

Disease first preys on forms of fairest 
mould ; 

The star of fame hath darkness in its 


ray; 
A moth is in the richest garment roll’d ; 
There is a canker on the purest gold; 
A blight lays low the loftiest cedar tree ; 
A wasting worm the loveliest flowers 
enfold ; 
There’s poison in the'cup of midnight 


glee ; 
Hence wisdom hath inscribed on alll things 
*Vanity.’”—p. 74. 


*¢ Dull night must end the longest, bright- 
y; 


The following stanzas are ex- 
ceedingly beautiful. 


“Lo! rescued from oblivion’s mighty. 
wreck, 
And writ eternal on the sacred page, 
Comes forth th’ illustrious ec; 
No time-worn scroll reveals his pa- 


ren 
No Parian shrine of that forgotten age 
4T 
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Emblazons falsehood, and ennobles 
His ancestry, though hidden from the 
Is traced direct to heaven; his deeds 


sublime 
Are registered in lines that mock the 
waste of time. 


“A t of God, the living and the true, 
zs office —m or pe and alone, 
achanging, underived, yet ever new ; 
When Aaron’s gorgeous robes aside are 
thrown, 
And Levi's race are perished and un- 
known, 
And Judah’s temple lies an awful 
_Her shrines deserted, and her glory 
gone ; 
Since He, to whom archangels bow the 


nec 
Is made Eternal Priest,—the Great 
Melchisedec ! 


* Invested with authority divine, 
This holy priest a liberal banquet 


? 

And} freely broke the bread, and pour’d 
the wine ;-- ‘ 

bie np a Christ’s body, broken, pierced, 


This-- of his precious blood for sinners 
shed .- 
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The sacred types. Thus wrapt in pro- 
phecy, 
‘ Blessings for ever rest upon thine 


head, 
‘ From God, the Ruler of the earth and 


sky 
‘ And ‘ever blessed be his glorious ma- 
jesty.’ 


“ No more of Salem’s king ;—his deeds 

no more 

Are written on the records of the past ; 

No human document, from days of yore, 

Unfolds the mystery in wisdom cast 

Around his life, mysterious to the last ; 

His deeds, -- his death,--his unexplored 
tomb, 

Are secrets till the dreadful trumpet’s 
blast. 

Shall rouse the wicked to their final 


oom 
And call the righteous forth in youth’s 
perennial bloom.”-- pp. 80, 81. 


It is a pleasing circumstance to 
find, after all that has been said 
about the infidelity of the intelli- 
gent operatives, that there are some 
at least, in whom talents of no 
common order are combined with 
a humble faith in the sublime doc- 
trines of revelation. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


An Humble Attempt to answer the Im- 
portant Question “ What think ye of 
Christ?” or Twelve Lectures on the 
Person of Christ and His Mission into 
the World. By Nun Morgan Harry. 
Londen: 1832. 

Tae ee mee A Prange and 

expressed author, in reference 

to one of + Lectures, is, in our 
opinion, fully justified, and equally 
applicable to them all, ‘They are, in- 
deed, ‘‘ characterized by fairness of 
ae integrity of principle, and 

charity of spirit.” They furnish mild, 

yet convincing, arguments, in proof of 

the true Messiahship of the Lord 

Jesus Christ; his essential divinity ; 

his real, bat pure, humanity ; the de. 

sign of his mission ; the worth of his 
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atoning sacrifice; and the unutterable 
importance of having just and influ- 
ential views of his person and media- 
tion. The professed object of this 
ublication is to aid, by its profits, the 
iquidation of a debt incurred by the 
building of an Independent chapel at 
Adderbury, Oxon, a village which 
had long mournfully destitute of 
adequate religious instruction, ‘a small 
chapel, in the Wesleyan connection be- 
ing the only place where the Gospel was 
reached.” This object will, doubt- 
ess, commend itself to the pious and 
liberal, who have it in their power to 
aid the interesting cause of VILLAGE 
PREACHING, by the purchase of these 
Discourses ; at the same time we are 
satisfied that the intrinsic merits of the 
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volume are such as not to require that 
auxiliary recommendation. 





The Rare Jewel of Christian Contentment. 
by Jeremiah Burroughs. A.D. 1645. 
18mo. pp. 288. Tract Society. 

Spiritual Perfection Unfolded and En- 
forced. By. Wm. Bates, DD. A.D. 
1699. 18mo. pp. 342. Tract Society. 

Christian Directions, showing how to walk 
with God all the Daylong. By Thomas 
Gouge. A.D. 1660. 18mo. pp. 198. 
Tract Society. 

The Outpouring of the Spirit ; or, the pros- 
perous State of the Christian before the 
End of Time, by a plentiful Effusion of 
the Holy Spirit. By the Rev. John 
Howe, M.A. 1678, 
Tract Society. 


18mo. pp. 248. 


Correction, Instruction, or a Treatise of 
rst conceived by way of 


A fflictions ; 
Private Meditations. By Thomas Case, 
M.A. 1652. 18mo. pp. 178. Tract 
Society. 

Balm for pngiond, or Useful Instructions 
for Evil Times’ By Nicholas Lock- 


yer, M.A. 1644. 18mo, pp. 228. 
Tract Society. 

The Best Match; or, the Soul’s Espousal 
to Christ: opened and i Ed- 
ward Pearse. 1672. 18mo. pp. 216. 
Tract Society, 


The Plain Man's Guide to Heaven. Teach- 
ing him how to Become, how to Live, and 
how to Die as a true Christion. By 
Richard Baxter. 1672. 18mo. pp, 244. 

A Saint Indeed ; or, the Great Work ofa 
Christian ba and Pressed. the 
Rev. John Flavel. A D. 1667, 18mo. 
pp. 162. Tract Society. 

An Ark for ali God’s Noahs in a gloomy 
stormy Day ; or, the best Wine reserved 
till last. By Thomas Brooks. 1662. 
T8mo, pp. 240. Book Society. 

The vest Things reserved till last, 
Thos. Brooks. 1657. 18mo. pp. 108, 
Book Society, 


The Travels of True Godliness. By Ben- 

jamin Keach, 18mo. pp. 170. Book 
Tue religious treatises of the sec- 
venteenth century, principally the 
fruits of the learning, experience, and 
sufferings of the Nonconformist Di- 
vines, form a devotional and practi- 
eal library for the Protestant churches 
of Britain and America, which greatly 
surpasses, in evangelical truth and 
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Christian experience, the practical 
books of the reformed churches of the 
Continent. 

Although large and numerous edi- 
tions of these small volumes were pub- 
lished and circulated by our fore- 
fathers, yet they have ually be- 
come scarce, and the religious public 
are indebted to the Religious Tract 
and Book Societies, for supplying 
them with so large a series of these 
choice treatises. It will not be ex- 
pected that we should attempt to cha- 
racterise these books. Their reputa- 
tion is almost universal; and where 
the merits of the individual treatise 
is unknown, the name of its author 
will be, to most persons, a sufficient 
Imprimatur. It may, however, be 
expected, that we shall express our 
opinions of these new editions. We 
are much pleased with the two little 
volumes of Mr. Brooks’s, put forth by 
the Book Society, as they have fac 
simile titles of ‘the original copies, and 
at the foot of the page it is said ‘* re- 
printed from the fourteenth edi- 
tion,” &c. Now the titles of the 
Tract Society series are frequently 
abridged and modernized, but we 
think the original titles are better. We 
are assured, however, that no impor- 
tant alterations or abridgments are 
made in these Biggs wv: unless oy 
are so announced. Their typograp: 
and paper usually sjgaadette ps 
editions. We, therefore, wish they 
may have an extensive circulation, as 
they deserve a place in every vestry 
library, and private collection of de- 
votional treatises. 





Example, or Rages Segre London : 


WE should like some brighter exam- 
ple, and more interesting family scenes; 
for we have neither time nor relish for 
works which represent human beings 
in the commonest style of novel writing, 
the dulness ye! welinton) the great La 
paragement of religion) is attem 

to be relieved by a plentiful interlard- 
ing of evangelical sentiment.. The 
taste of youth is insensibly vitiated by 
publications of this stamp; and it is 
much to be desired, that the piety of 
the writers of them were better di- 
rected, 


312 
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Manual for Emigrants to America. By donot propose, at least for the present 
Calein Colton, A.M. of America. West- to embark for America. / 
ley and Davis. 18mo, pp. 204. 


We have read this valuable little vo- 
lume with much pleasure, which con- 
pa a highly a epitome of 

graphical, political, statistical, 
per te om ~  o of the Ca- 
nadas, and the United States. 
Englishman should think of emigra- 
ting to America without consulting 
this faithful adviser. .We fear that 
the exvlusive title it possesses, “‘ A 
Manual for Emigrants,” will cause 
many to think it is adapted only to the 
use of those voluntary exiles, but we 
can assure our readers that we perused 
it with much instruction, though we 





The Tourist, No. 1—6. 

We cordially recommend this publi- 
cation as one of the best for religious 
families of the many penny m ines. 
It is partly literary and partly reli- 
gious, but principally designed to 
assist the anti-slavery cause, by dif- 
fusing information upon the subject 
at a cheap rate. It is well written. 
Its plates are respectably got up. It 
contains much valuable information, 
and is made subservient to the cause 
of the Temperance Societies, the im- 
provement of prison discipline, and 
other benevolent objects. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 





WORKS AT PHESS, OR IN PROGRESS. 
The Rev.T. Seales, of Leeds, has several 
years been collecting, from all the sources 
which were tohim, the materials for 
‘A History of the Nonconformist Churches 
and Ministers of the County of York.” 
His plan embraces the origin, progress, 
and present state of the respective Socie- 
ties included under the three Denomina- 
tions of Presbyterian, Independent, and 
Baptist. It is presumed that the work 
proposed may fill two large volumes 8vo. 
the price of which will be fixed as low as 
ble; even should the work extend to 
three-volames, itis intended that the cost 

of the whole shall not exceed £1. 10s. 
We are happy to learn that the Rev. 
J.S. Baker, M.A., late of Sidney College, 
Cambridge, who recently seceded from 
the Church of » at Staines, Mid- 
dlesex, has just ready a small and cheap 
12mo. pamphlet, entitled, “‘ A Minister's 
Reasons for leaving the Charch of Eng- 


Eggs al Go History of Dis- 
sen vid Bogue, and James 
Bennett. In two large yols. 8vo. care- 
= revised and ensed by the sur- 


viving Author, will appear December 1. 
The Life, Times, and Co dence 
of Isaac Watts, B.D. with Notices of 


many of his cotemporaries, a critical 
he vei oo = 4 
nto nions respect nity, 
One thick volame, Svo. Plates. 

This work will include the Correspon- 


dence of Dr. Watts with Lord Bar- 
rington ; Mrs. Rowe; Countess of Hert- 
ford ; Dr. Gibson, Bishop of London ; 
Dr, Secker, Archbishop of Canterbury ; 
Sir George Elliot; Dr. Benjamin Col- 
man; Dr. Doddridge; Sir John Har- 
topp; Professor Franck; Edward Cave, 
Esq.; Dr. Ziegenhagen; Rev. Thomas 
Bradbury ; John Hughes, Religes. B 

Lectures on Revivals of Re . By 
William Sprague, D.D. With an Intro- 
ductory Essay, by the Rev. G. Redford, 
Worcester; and the Rev. J. A. James, 
Birmingham. The Essay is divided into 
Mdsernral the Gospel to Beitale 1“ 

nisters e a n, by 
Mr. Redford. And Part Il. An Address 
to the Members of Christian Churches in 
Britain, by Mr. James. 12mo. 

Natural Religion Insufficient, and Re- 
vealed Religion Necessary to Man’s Hap- 

iness in a Present and Future: State. 

y the Rev. Thomas Halyburton. With 
an Introductory Essay, by the Rev. 
David Young, Perth. 12mo, 

Observations founded on Select Pas- 
sages of Scripture, with Original Hymns 
adapted to the subjects ; intended as an 
occasional help to Domestic Devotion. 
By Thomas Bradshaw, Minister of Para- 
gon Chapel, Bermondsey. 

Richard Baynes’ Catalogne of an ex- 
tensive collection of Books, containing 
near 6000 articles in Theology and Gene- 
ral Literature, including several libraries 
recently purchased. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL DISSENTERS. 


—- 


A CHAPEL ERECTED, AND A CONGRE- 
GATIONAL CHURCH FORMED AT 
HOBART TOWN, V.D.L. 


Extract of « Letter from Rev. M. 
Miller to Rev. J. Arundel, 


My pear Sir,—I feel much indebted 
to you for the publications of the 
Missionary Society, which you were 
kind enough to send by Mr. Hopkins. 
We are also much obliged to you, 
and other friends in England, for the 
prone ow which has been afforded in 
a pecuniary way. 

The wil of things here is still, 
on the whole, very encouraging. In 
March last a church was formed, con- 
sisting in the first instance of nine 
persons, who had been members of 
churches of our own order in Eng- 
land. Since then four have been 
received into communion, and others 
have applied. I trust that good has 
been done ; but much yet remains to 
be effected. We would not, however, 
despise the day of small things, but 
would desire to thank God and take 
courage, cece | that his word shall 
hot return unto him void, but that it 
shall prosper in the thing whereto he 
sends it. 

The new chapel (although not quite 
finished) was opened for the public 


worship of God on Friday, April 20, 
1832. Arrangements were made for the 
accommodation of about 400 persons ; 


but when ot it Pt Me 
nearly 500. On the day o D 

we had three services. "The “Rev. ¥ 
Macarthur, (the Presbyterian mini- 
ster, 
per id ix. 15. In the afternoon, the 
Rev. N. Turner, (the Wesleyan mini- 
Pgh 6 pee from 1 Peter ii. 4, 5. 
In the evening, I myself preached, 
from Heb. x. 23—26. The attend- 
ance, considering the weather, was 
very good. In the morning, His Ex- 
eellency the Lieut.-Governor was pre- 
sent; and at the conclusion of the 
service, put down his name for £25. : 
this, and other subscriptions, together 
with the collections at the doors, 


preached in the morning, from’ 


amounted to about £100. There still 
remains a debt of above £500. to be 
liquidated. Any additional assistance, 
therefore, which our friends in Eng- 
land may be disposed to render, will 
be thankfully received. 

We trust, that we in this distant 
isle of the sea, are sometimes remem- 
bered in the prayers of Christians at 
home. They eijoy many privileges 
of which we have been deprived. 
Christians here are not very nume- 
rous, and generally speaking, I fear, 
are not very zealous. We want more 
praying and working Christians. If 
any such were willing to transport 
themselves for life to this Colony, 
they might do much good: 

I remain, my dear Sir, 
Your’s most faithfully, 
MED. MILLER. 





TWENTIETH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE 
CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF SCOT- 
LAND. 


In consequence of the alence of 
cholera in Glasgow at the time when 
the arrangements were made, the 
Twentieth Anniversary of this Institu- 
tion, which should have been held 
there, was held in Edinburgh, on 
Wednesday and Thursday, the 2d and 
3d of May, 1832. On Wednesday 
forenoon, after prayer by the Secre- 
tary, Dr. Wardlaw hed a most 
important sermon, with his usual elo- 

uence, in Albany Street Chapel, from 
ev. iii. 22. On Thursday mornin 
a meeting for prayer was held in Col- 
lege Street Chapel, where, in the 
forenoon, Mr. Dick preached a most 
appropriate discourse, from 2 Cor. 
ix. 7. “ God loveth a cheerful giver.” 
In the evening, at six o’c the 
ag for reading the report, &c. 
was held in the same chapel, which 
was more crowded than on any former 
occasion. Mr. Black, of eld, 


having taken the chair, and com- 
menced with praise, Mr. M‘Kenzie 

in prayer; aud an abstract of 
eport having been read by the 
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Secretary, highly interesting and im- 
mtr Von md were delivered by 
r. Ewing, of Glasgow; Mr. Hill, of 

Huntly; Dr. Wardlaw; Mr. Dewar, 

of Avoch; Mr. Aikman; Mr. M‘Ken- 

zie, of Bervie; Mr. Cleghorn; Mr. 

P. M‘Laren; Mr. Lothian, of St. 

Andrews; Mr Knowles, of Linlith- 
w; Captain Hamlin; and A. Muir, 

Esq » of Sretsiods-det the following 

Resolutions were cordially passed. 

1. That the Report now read, be 

, printed and circulated, as 
the th Report of the Congre- 
gational Union. 

2. That acknowledging with grati- 
tude to God, the signal and continued 
tokens of his s countenance to 
= efforts of this ee this 

eeti a pomp the obligations 
tinder which they are thereby laid, to 
give their continued and zealous aid 
in the support and promotion of its 
interesting and important objects. 

3. That this Meeting desires grate- 
fully to recollect the interesting and 
arduous labours of those esteemed 
brethren, who have, for so long a 
period, devoted a portion of each year 
to itinerating exertions in the more 
remote and Highland districts of our 
native land. ut conscious. of the 
great inadequacy of the means of 
epicirenl instruction yet enjoyed in 

parts, and the ps Be expressed 
by the people for the continuance of 


such visits; determine still to en- 
cou these itinerancies to the utmost 
of their power, 


4. That sensible of the utter insuffi- 
ciency of all human means to effect the 
salvation of men, without the agency 
of divine power, this Meeting would 
earnestly recommend to all the friends 
of the Union, the duty of continued 
and fervent prayer to God for the 
divine blessing on all its exertions and 


operations. 

5, That this Meeting, aware of the 
importance of union in devising means 
for the extension of the Redeemer’s 

i » without pledging themselves 
to ag oma of the mneeney, 6x- 
press their iness at oposals 
now making for the formation of a 
general union amon co. a- 
tional churches of Aw 9 > age 

6. That the cordial thanks of this 
Meeting be given to those Christian 
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brethren of various denominations, 
who have kindly contributed to their 
funds—to the different Auxiliary So- 
cieties—the Committee, Secretary, and 
Treasurer, for their continued gra- 
tuitous services during the past year 
—to Dr. Wardlaw and Mr. Dick for 
their suitable and useful discourses— 
and to Mr. Black for his conduct in 
the chair. 

We hope in our next to supply our 
readers with an abstract of the Re- 


port. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL BOARD ON THE SUBJECT 
OF SLAVERY. 


At the meeting of the Board of Con- 
gregational Ministers, October 16, 
1832, Rev. Dr. Winter in the chair; 
it was resolved to renew the resolu- 
tions of October, 1830, on the subject 
of Colonial Slavery, and in the pros- 
pect of the approaching election, most 
earnestly to entreat the members of 
this denomination, to support only 
such candidates as are pledged to its 
immediate and entire abolition. The 
following resolutions were thus re- 
newed :— 

‘* 1, That it is the fixed and unani- 
mous opinion of this meeting, that of 
all the rights common to man, those 
of the person are the most sacred 
and inviolable; that therefore a state 
of slavery is a positive, entire, and 
extreme evil, the nature of which 
cannot be altered by any meliorating 
circumstances ; that it is, in its mildest 
forms, destructive of human life, so- 
cial intercourse, moral character, and 
intellectual advancement; that it is 
as hurtful to the oppressor as to the 
oppressed, since he must become less 
than man who can willingly traffic in 
the life and liberty of his fellow man; 
that it is a cuRsE, and a CURSE 
ONLY, 

“2, That this meeting have always 
sympathised with the exertions made 
to abate and to abolish this enormous 
evil; that they are grateful for the 
measures which were taken by the 
Government in the year 1823, though 
they are constrained to pronounce 
them totally inefficient; that they are 
fully convinced the Government itself 
can only realize the object as it is 
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supported by the public voice; and 
that, while a noble effort is now being 
made by the British community in its 
distinctive connexions, they esteem it 
particularly their duty, as Christian 
ministers, to lift up their voice on 
high, and solemnly to protest against 
the aggravated crime of claiming pro- 
perty in man, as contrary to the benign 
principles of religion and the explicit 
commands of Almighty God. 

“* 3. That, especially in this view of 
the case, they seriously acknowledge 
it to be their bounden duty to continue 
in the use of every constitutional 
means for the early and total abolition 
of slavery throughout the British 
dominions ; and they earnestly call on 
their brethren in the same ministry, 
and the congregations committed to 
their charge, to aid them in this holy 
cause ; they invite them to give and 
receive a pledge of unwearied devot- 
edness to this service, till not a man 
living under the British sceptre shall 
sigh beneath the bonds of his fellow- 
man—till this crying offence shall be 
blotted out from the list of our na- 
tional transgressions. 

“4. That, although it is always 
incumbent on them to pledge ,them- 
selves to an act of justice and mercy, 
there are, at the present time, special 
and striking reasons which should in- 
fluence their conduct. That this is 
evidently a season of providential 
visitation to the nations; that no king- 
dom can now be safe but as it is 
established in righteousness; that 
Britain, whatever may be her com- 

ative state, has ia upon her, toa 
earful degree, the blood of innocence ; 
that, therefore, there is an urgent 
necessity pressing on every one—prince 
or subject—if he has any love to his 
country, ‘ to repent him of the evil,’ 
to cleanse his hand from the blood of 
his brethren, and to fulfil the great 
law of wisdom and equity, by doing 
‘TO ALL MEN WHATSOEVER HE 
WOULD THEY SHOULD DO UNTO 
HIM,’” 

“ Tuomas Harper, Sec.” 





HAMPSHIRE INDEPENDENT 
ASSOCIATION, 
Ar the half-yearly meeting of the 
above Association, held at Basing- 
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stoke, October 4, 1832, the Rev. Geo. 
Stevens, of Totton, in the Chair; 

It was resolved,—That this meeting 
feels the injustice to which the Dissen- 
ters of England are subject, in being 
prevented by the law of the land, the 
privilege of conducting the ceremony 

marriage according to the dic- 
tates of their conscience, but are 
obliged to observe a religious rite to 
the Church of England, which they 
disapprove, and which they do not find 
sanctioned by any part of the word of 
God, and from which necessity, also, 
their brethren of dissenting persuasions, 
both in Scotland and Ireland, are free. 
They resolve, therefore, to bring the 
subject before their friends as often as 
may be deemed necessary, and pledge 
themselves to join heartily in any 
measure brought forward in a consti- 
tutional manner by the body at large, 
to obtain from a reformed Parliament, 
the legal right of celebrating marriage, 
without being compelled to bow at the 
altar of the national church. 

That this meeting sincerely sympa- 
thizes with the sufferings endured by 
the Baptist and Methodist Missionaries 
in the island of Jamaica, while lawfully 
and peaceably prosecuting their evan- 
get labours amongst the slaves. 

hat they look with horror on the 
continuance of slavery in the West 
India Colonies, as they consider it un- 
just, unscriptural, and utterly dis- 
graceful to the national character, and 
to the reputation of common humanity. 
They resolve, therefore, to give them- 
selves to prayer to the Father of mer- 
cies, that he would be pleased to in- 
terpose on behalf of his suffering 
creatures, while they at the same time 
enguge to use every legitimate means 
for the immediate and total abolition of 
slavery in all the colonies, that the dis- 

race of such a system may at length 
wiped away from this country, and 
the whole wend. 


CONGREGATIONAL SCHOOL. 

The half General Meeting of 
the Subscrivers ' y the above Institution 
was held October 24, at the C 
tional Library, Blomfield t, 


Finsbury, when John Browne, Josiah 
Redford, and John Harwood Crossley 
were elected out of seven candidates. 
We should have been happy to have 
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learned, that the funds of this valu- 
able Institution are in such a state 
as to allow the admission of the whole 


ber. An appeal has recently been 
made to the ministers of the metro- 
and its environs, for the pur- 
of exciting them to make collec- 
in their various churches on 
this school, and we trust 
ill not be in vain. If every 
of the southern and midland 
would statedly contribute a 
— ~ benefit of this ne 
tion mig enj by a mu 
larger number of > Api of those 
worthy men, whose circumstances re- 
quire such assistance, and who would 
embrace this opportunity 
of obtaining for them a sound and 
useful education, while the northern 


HE 
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OPENING OF THE NEW CHAPEL, 
BRAINTREE, ESSEX. 
On Tuesday, October 9, 1832, took 
eee icious opening of the 
and spacious new chapel, 
erected by the church and congrega- 
tion of the Rev. John Carter, Brain- 
tree, ay In the hemo | of that 
day, an eloquent and most appro- 
priate discourse was delivered by the 
+ Dr. Fletcher, of Stepney, from 
Habakkuk ii. 20, The devotional ex- 
ercises were conducted by the Rev. 
Messrs. Frost, of Dunmow; Craig, 
of Bocking ; and Sewell, of Thaxted. 
A numerous and highly respectable 
company met to dine at the Horn 
Inn, and after the removal of the 
cloth, several interesting and ani- 
mated addresses, arising out of the 
happy occasion of the meeting, were 
pa § with great pleasure. In the 
evening, the Rev, James Stratten, of 
Paddington, preached a most ener- 
getic and impressive sermon, from 
by the Rov. A. Wella, of Cogges- 
up by the Rev. A. , of Cogges- 
hall, aud the 


Rev. T. James, of 
Woolwich. The collections amounted 


to £150. About £100. being contri- 





[Nov. 


buted in the morning, and £50. in the 
evening. 

The Lailding, which does credit to 
the taste and skill of the architect, 
Mr. Fenton, of Chelmsford, is in in- 
ternal dimensions 68 feet by 650; and 
in its proportions, arrangements, and 
effect, is a very complete structure. 
The services of the day were through- 
out solemn and delightful. There 
seemed in the minds of the people 
a blessed sense of the divine pre- 
sence: The great harmony and cor- 
diality of feeling manifested by the 
Rev. T. Craig and his people, of the 
other congregational interest in the 
same place, added much to the plea- 
sure of the day. Altogether, it was 
a season to be had in long and de- 
lightful remembrance by the Chris- 
tians of Essex, whose privilege it was 
to witness its holy solemnities. And 
we can but add a fervent wish and 
prayer, that it may prove the com- 
mencement of a long series of Gospel 
services within those walls, in which 
the same truths shall be exhibited, 
and the same spirit realized, that 
constituted the joy of that delightful 


day. 





CHAPEL ENLARGED. 

Tue Independent Chapel, in Yeovil, 
having been recently enlarged, to 
afford accommodation for 250 addi- 
tional persons, three appropriate and 
impressive sermons were preached on 
the oceasion, on Wednesday, October 
the 10th ; that in the morning, by the 
Rev. S. Curwen, of Frome; that in 
the afternoon, by the Rev. T. C. Hine, 
of Ilminster; and that in the evening, 
by the Rev. R. Vaughan, of Kensing- 
ton. The congregations were large, 
the collections liberal, and the general 
impression such as must be long re- 
tained. 





NEW CONGREGATIONAL CHAPEL IN 
THE CITY OF OXFORD. 
A Conorecationst Church, form- 
ed on the basis of union between 
Pedobaptists and Anti-Pzdobaptists, 
has existed in the city of Oxford for 
more than a century. The growing 
population of this important city, 
which now exceeds twenty thousand 
souls, seemed however to require an 
increased effort for the diffusion of 
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evangelical sentiments amongst them, 
and it is greatly to the honour of the 
Rev. W. Copley, the pastor of the 
first church, that he has sanctioned 
the proceedings of a highly respectable 
Committee of eleven gentlemen con- 
nected with the church in New Road, 
under his care, who associated toge- 
ther last year, for the purpose of erect- 
ing a chapel in Oxford of the Indepen- 
dent denomination. These gentlemen 
have succeeded, though at a great 
charge, in the purchase of freehold 
property, and a commodious and ele- 
gant chapel is now ready for public 
worship. The cost of the freehold site 
and the erection of the chapel exceeds 
£3200, more than half of which has 
been already subscribed, including the 
munificent dovation of £500 from T. 
Wilson, Esq. of Highbury, and we 
trust that this spirited effort will re- 
ceive the hearty support of our deno- 
mination. 

The chapel, we understand, is to be 
opened on Thursday, the 8th instant, 
when the Rev. Messrs. Leifchild, 
Steane, and J. Clayton, Jun. have en- 
gaged to preach on the occasion. We 
hope to supply our readers with the 
particulars of this interesting service 
in our next magazine. 





ORDINATIONS AND SETTLEMENTS. 


On Monday, Sept. 17, Mr. John Glan- 
ville was ordained to the pastoral 
office at the Wesleyan Chapel, Durs- 
ley, Gloucestershire, (Boulton Cha- 
pel, in that town, with which he is 
connected, having been found too 
small td accommodate the audience.) 
The Rev. W. Yates, of Stroud, ( Bap- 
tist), commenced with reading the 
Scriptures and prayer; the Rev. John 
Hayter Cox, of Uley, delivered the 
introductory discourse; the Rev. 
Eleazer Jones, of Rodborongh, pro- 
posed the usual questions; the Rev. 
John Lewis, of Wotton-under-edge, 
offered up the ordination prayer, with 
imposition of hands; the Rev. John 
Burder, of Stroud, delivered a most 
judicious and interesting charge from 
2 Tim. iv. 1—5. The Rev. Elisha 
Martin, of Painswick, concluded with 
prayer. 

A prayer-meeting was held in the 

N. S. NO. 95. 


afternoon which was numerously at- 
tended. 

In the evening, the Rev. Theo- 
philus Jones, cf Wotton-under-edge, 
commenced with ending and prayer; 
the Rev. Rowland Hill preached an 
excellent and impressive discourse 
from 2 Cor. i. 12; the Rev. Edward 
Jennings, (Wesleyan) of Dursley, 
concluded with prayer. May the ef- 
fects and feelings then produced be 
permanent. 

The public recognition of the Rev. 
N.M. Harry (late of Banbury) over 
the ancient Independent Church assem- 
bling in New Broad Street, London, 
took place on Thursday, 27th Septewn- 
ber last. The Rey. Dr. Cox commenced 
the service by reading some appro- 
priate portions of Scripture and by 
prayer; the Rev. Dr. Burder delivered 
the introductory address, in which he 
adduced somejudicious and suitable ob- 
servations relative to the history of the 
church from its first formation, under 
the pastoral careof the Rev. Dr. Guise, 
in the year 1727, down to the present 
time ; the Rev Doctor afterwards pro- 
posed the usual questions; the Rev. 
Dr. Bennett offered up the intercessory 
prayer with great solemnity and fer- 
vour ; the Rev. Dr.J.P. Smith address- 
ed the new pastor with much affection 
and ability; the Rev. Joseph Berry, 
who was, some few years ago, the 
pastor of the church, but who resigned 
from ill health, addressed the church 
in the most kind, pathetic, and eloquent 
manner; and the Rev. J. P. Dobson, 
the late pastor, concluded this inte- 
resting service with prayer. The 
meeting-house was much crowded, and 
the profoundest interest and solem- 
nity pervaded the whole assembly ; 
and it is hoped an impression was made 
which will ——— be effaced. The 
addresses, &c shortly be pub- 
lished. 

On Tuesday evening, Sept. 27th, 
the Rev. William Jarratt, (formerly of 
Mission College, Hoxton, and late of 
Highbury College, was ordained to 
the work of the Christian ministry, 
with a view to the charge of the Inde- 
penton Church, Sydney, New South 

ales, at Union Chapel, Islington. 
The Rev. J. Yockney commenced 
the service by reading the a 

4 
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and prayer. The Rev. Robert Halley, 
(Classical Tutor of Highbury College, ) 
delivered an appropriate introductory 
discourse ; the Rev. Daniel G. Bishop, 
(Classical Tutor of pean eta rer a 

posed the usual questions, re- 
pa ae the santadin of faith; the 
Rev. Dr. Henderson (Theological Tu- 
tor of Highbury College,) offered the 
ordination prayer. The Rev. Thomas 
Lewis gave the cha 
8,9; and the Rev. William Ellis (Se- 
cretary of the London Missionary 
Society) concluded the solemn and in- 
teresting services by prayer. 

On Tuesday, October 2, 1832, the 
Rev. T. Atkinson, formerly of Homer- 
ton College, and late of Halstead, 
Essex, was ordained over the church 
at the new Independent Chapel, 
Hounslow. The Rev. James Church- 
ill, of Thames Ditton, commenced the 
service by reading the Scriptures and 
prayer; the Rev. J. P. Dobson stated 
the nature of a Christian church; the 
Rev. Dr. Morison asked the usual 
questions, and offered the ordination 
prayer ; the Rev. Andrew Reed gave the 
charge from 2 Tim. i. 14; and the Rev. 
Mr. Hall, of Poyle, concluded with 

rayer. In the evening, the Rev. Mr. 
West, of Sunbury, begun the service 
by reading and prayer; the Rev. Caleb 
Morris preached to the people; and 
the Rev. T. Atkinson concluded the 
services of the day with prayer. 

On Wednesday, October 3, the 
Rev. W. Alliott, formerly of W ymond- 
ley College, and of the Universities of 
Gk and London, was ordained 
pastor of the Independent Church, as- 
sembling in the New Meeting, Bed- 
ford. The Rev. H. Winzar, of Roxton, 
read the Scriptures and prayed; the 
Rev. J. Simmons, of Olney, delivered 
the introductory discourse ; the Rev. 
R. Alliott, Jun, of Nottingham, asked 
the usual questions and received the 
confession of faith; the Rev. S. Hill- 
yard, of the Old Meeting, Bedford, 
offered the ordination prayer, with 
laying on of hands; the Rev. R. Alliott, 
of Nottingham, gave the charge to his 
son, and the Rev. T. Morell, Presi- 
dent of the Dissenting College at Wy- 
mondley, preached to the people; the 


from Joshua i.: 


Rev. J. Morris, of Olney, concluded 
the solemn service with prayer. In 
the evening, the Rev. J. Middleditch, 
of Biggleswade, and the Rev. W. 
Frost, of Cotton End, prayed; and 
the Rev. R. Alliott, Jun. of Notting- 
ham, preached. 

On Tuesday, October 9, 1832, the 
Rev. M. Docker, late of Sheffield, was 
publicly recognized as the Pastor of 
the Independent Church at Broadway, 
Worcestershire. The Rev. T. Davis, 
of Stourbridge, commenced the ser- 
vice by prayer and reading of the 
Scriptures; the Rev. G. Redford, 
M.A., of Worcester, delivered the 
introductory discourse, received Mr. 
Docker’s reasons for removing to 
Broadway, and offered the general 
prayer; the Rev.R. Ross, M.D. of Kid- 
derminster, delivered the charge; the 
Rev. J, Dawson, of Dudley, preached 
to the people ; and the Rev. E. Reeve, 
of Halesowen, concluded with prayer. 
The Rev. Messrs. Wright, Elliot, 
Turnbull, and Humphries, engaged 
in the other parts of the service. Dr 
Ross preached in the evening. 

On Tuesday, October 9, the Rev. 
S. Weston, late of White’s Hill, 
Gloucestershire, was publicly recog- 
nized Pastor of the Independent 
Church, Wooburn, Bucks. The Rev. 
T. Styles, of Marlow, delivered a lu- 
minous discourse on the constitution 
of a New Testament Church ; the Rev. 
L. Hall, of Poyle, affectionately and 
fervently implored the divine blessing 
on the Pastor and Church; and the 
Rev. J. Harsant, of Beaconsfield, 
delivered a judicious and pointed dis- 
course to the minister and people on 
their reciprocal duties. The other de- 
votional services were conducted by 
the Rev. Messrs. Hall, of Chesham ; 
Pearce, of Maidenhead; Judson, of 
Wycomb; and Newbury, of Burn- 
ham. The attendance was good, and 
the services particularly interesting 
and impressive. 


—_——_—_— 


REMOVAL. 

Tue Rev. Robert Chamberlain has 

removed from Petworth, Sussex, to 
Swanage, Dorset. 
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KARLSHULD ON THE DANUBE-MOSS, IN 
BAVARIA. 
To the Editors, 
Rev. and Dear Sirs--I beg leave again 
to transmit to you, inclosed, an extract 
of a letter I received on the 22d instant, 
from Rev. C. G Barth, in Méttlingen, 
near Calw, in Wiirtemberg, and a copy 
of two letters I received on Thursday 
night, Oct. 25, the one from Dean 
C, P. H. Brandt, in Windsbach, and the 
other from Mr, Fleischmann, bookseller 
in Nurnberg. If it is not tov late, I shall 
feel greatly obliged if you will kindly 
insert them in your Mamane for No- 
vember. Dean Brandt’s letter contains, as 
you will see, the brief account of the pre- 
sent state of things on the Danube-Moss, 
written by Vicar Psechtner, and alluded 
to in the letter from Mr. Fleischmann, 
inserted in the Congrngational Maga- 
zine for this month, r. Peechtner is 
the present Protestant Minister at Karls- 
huld, who, when Mr. Lutz was forcibly 
removed from thence by the Catholic 
authorities, was sent there by the Pro- 
testant Department of the Royal Minis- 
try for Ecclesiastical Affairs in Bavaria, 
in order to take charge of the new Pro- 
testant congregation on the Danube- 


oss, 

Hoping that the wants of the poor 
Christians at Karlshuld will call forth 
the sympathy and aid of English Chris- 
tians in a greater measure than they 
have hitherto done, 

I remain, Rev. and dear Sirs, 
Yours, &c. 
J. H.N. Fevt. 
99, Newgate Street, 
Oct 27, 1832. 


EXTRACT OF A LETTER FROM REV C. G. 
BARTH, DATED MOTTLINGEN, OCT. 13. 
“ The congregation of a is now 
already in the possession of a tempora 
church, walled in with planks, in which 
the Lord’s Supper has already been once 
celebrated. It is to be expected that 
many of those who have left the Protes- 
tant Church again will return to it, when 
they see that Mr. Lutz does not come 
back to Karishuld. * * * * It is thought, 
that the Protestant congregation may 
t reach the number of 500 or 600 souls. 
In the bishoprick of Augsburg there are 
from 60 to 70 Catholic ministers, who are 


evangelical in their sentiments; but they 
are still labouring under the mistaken 
notion of reforming the Catholic Church 
itself, on which account they will not join 
the Protestant Church. In the neigh- 
bourhood of D., a congregation of 1100 
souls, with its minister, have, some time 
ago, by threatening otherwise to join the 
Protestant Church, secured for them- 
selves liberty to receive the Lord’s Sup- 
per in both kinds, and to hold the divine 
service in the German | ¥ 
The letter then goes on to state the 
great distress at present existing in Karis- 
huld.—“ The distress at Karlshuld is be- 
ond all description, and what it will be 
n the ensuing winter, it is impossible to 
say. The harvest is entirely destroyed. 
The moss potatoes, (earth apples?) the 
chief means of sustenance, have failed, 
and a famine is at the door. More than 
one hundred children are without a single 
article of clothing, and you may enter 
many huts, where from five to eight naked 
children are lying in straw, only just 
holding out their heads. My heart bleeds 
within me while I only hear of this ; what 
must it be to be an eye-witness of it? Ah! 
how many of the rich could spare, without 
at ali missing it, as much as w at once 
remove all this distress!” 
LETTER FROM DEAN C. P. H. BRANDT. 
Windsbach, Oct. 12, 1882. 
Dearly beloved Friend and Brother !— 
Your esteemed letter, dated Oct. 1, I 
have this moment received : and if these 
lines are still to meet you in London, all 
the time left me for a reply is only one 
single hour, so that I can only write to 
you in as great haste as bie. © * 
As to Karlshald, Vicar tner wrote 
me, a few days ago, as follows: 
‘* Dearly beloved Friend !—Accordin 
to your desire I now write you, with all 
ible haste, how thi: are on the 
loss at present. I w have written 
to you sooner, but I had neither time 
nor inclination to do so ; and besides, the 
state of things has been every day differ- 
ent from what it was on the before. 
Now, however, I am able to in you, 
that seem to be quite decided, and 
that all will soon go on 


to our 
wishes. The storm adhe ven >, Sac a 


great one! Often I felt deeply grieved, 


often I was afraid of the 
morning, as, with all wy exer’ 
4u2 


Iwas 
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unable any longer to stop the deceiver. 
Then I committed the whole affair unto 
the Lord, and made him the only spi- 
ritual guardian of my congregation, and 
then all things went on best. After the 
apostacy of Mr. Lutz, certainly, but few 
would have left us, but for his particular 
efforts. Who would have thought that 
the man, who, by the grace of » has 
effected so much, who has led so many 
souls to the light of the Gospel, and thus 
into the bosom of the evangelical church, 
that this man, now sedaced by Romish 
deceivers, would, in the most lamentable 
delusion, have e so far, that he got 
persons, who also left the evangelical 
prac a om (and who formerly already 
exe a greatinflaence on the congre- 
tion,) to require and persuade all, to 
eave the evangelical church and return to 
the Catholic? He thus hoped to be re- 
united to his congregation, and then to be 
able, as formerly, to f° on labouring 
am them. Bat in this he was only de- 
ceived by the Romanists, in order that 
they t get him into the snare, and 
render him for ever incapable of injurin 
the Romish church, even in case he shoul 
leave it _— As yet, Lutz still remains, 
! in this delusion, and does riot cease, 
y means of letters, to do all he can 
(though in vs) to realize his wishes. 
Ob! may God have mercy on him, and 
Yead him once more into the right way. 
But, thanks be to God! in spite of all 
overtures made to effect a reconciliation 
and of all artifices employed, there still 
remains a considerable number, (more 
than 200 souls,) who were moved in no 
way, neither by means of letters written 
nor by his agents, to tear 
the bond of whion, that had 
» and to return again 


legally coun- 
Who is there, that 
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before, will, in his own house, administer 
to such of you, as have sufficient know- 
ledge, the Lord’s Supper in both kinds, 
&c. &c’ But the Lord be praised, who 
has here so gloriously got the victory unto 
himself. The Provincial Court of Jus- 
tice (at Neuburg) also did all, both for- 
merly, and more especially in the last 
time, to destroy the whole, but the Lord 
has so led the Royal Government, that, 
(against all remonstrances made by the 
rovincial Jnstice, (Mr. Ott) who was 
under the influence of some Catholic 
priests), it realized the most ardent wish 
of the congregation, and granted the high 
permission for building a temporary 
church on the ground, belonging to the 
Colonists, where the (Protestant) vicar 
is at present living. hat a great | 
this most wished-for intelligence, w ch 
besides the Provincial Justice himself 
was obli to announce in person, 
roduced in the hearts of those, who 
ad remained steadfast, and who had 
from day to day longed to see this moment 
arrive, may easily be imagined. Thus 
then, we are, by means of the donations 
of our friends and well-wishers, now be- 
ginning to build a small, ore 
wooden church, (which will be 42 feet in 
ror pr. 26 in breadth, and 16 in height, 
until our faithful God and Saviour buil 
usa church of solid stones. But what a 
consternation this unexpected news did 
spread amongst our enemies, may also 
easily be imagined. They rage and roar 
like madmen, but cannot do us any harm, 
and must suffer a Lutheran church to 
grow up here, and that it, by its little 
ll, invites the believing people to 
the worship of the gracious, merciful, 
and faithful God. Now also those souls, 
who have been led astray, are beginning 


to awake. Now they see, that they have 
been i upon and deceived, and 
are ming to re-unite themselves 
with us. Several have already ex- 


pressed it, and will not delay, even in 
these days, to leave the Catholic church 
again. anks be unto the Lord for 
thus a directing all! In these days 
the thoughts of many hearts have been 
revealed ; many now appear in quite a 
different light, and their hypocrisy, 
which they well knew how to conceal, 
while Mr, Lutz was here, is now laid 
bare. They now remain behind, and 
if not so already, will become Separa- 
tists. Thus a separation has all at 
once been made, which, though indeed 
we had not expected it in this 
manner, was nevertheless most 
for the growth and prosperity of the 
others.” 

“ Oh! how beautiful the Lord can 
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still make (all) here in Karishuld! Even 
old Catholics are going to join us. Oh! 
how happy are we, in being allowed, to 
use one of the best hymn-books, an 
ancient, truly Christian liturgy ; to hold 
divine service often during the week, 
nay, every day, and to celebrate the 
Lord’s Supper every Sunday. Yes, my 
heart shouts and rejoices to live here 
on this Moss. I hope also, and pray 
to the Lord, that he would endue me 
with power from on high, and r out 
on me, and on my flock, his Holy Spirit, 
in order that a living church (Ge- 
meinlein) may be collected here. What 
were the first days of my labours 
amongst the congregation! Oh! may 
the latter, yea, all days and seasons, 
that are yet to come, be still more 
blessed to myself and the congregation | 
And now, dearest friend, communicate 
this brief account to all our friends, with 
the ardent request, that they would 
help us eg oes with the gifts of 
their —_ f, as it is our most ardent 
wish, a (Protestant) vicarage is to be 
founded here, we shail want considerable 
sums, which our heavenly Friend and 
Treasurer can, if we believe and pray, 
soon give us through his believing peo- 
. On the last Sunday in September, 
hope, if it be the will of the Lord, to hold 
divine service for the first time in our new 
temporary church, when we have re- 
solved, in a special prayer to plead with 
the Lord for all our benefactors, that 
he would bless them temporally and 
eternally, and give us that of which we 
stand in need. Oh! how should I 
rejoice, if the Lord would grant us so 
much, that an Institution for poor, 
neglected children, of whom there are 
so many here, could be united with the 
school. However, for this the Lord 
will provide, and in his own time show 
us, what is his will, and furnish us with 
the means. “ Oh, Lord Jesus Christ! 
Bless me and my little flock (mein 
Hiioflein) with thy rich, almighty 
grace, and make us such a people, as 
nd their joy in ws word, and wil- 
lingly, follow, and with joy of heart run 
after thee, their Redeemer and Saviour. 
Oh! draw us to thee, and we will run 
after thee. Cause also thy gracious face 
to shine upon all friends and brethren, 
who, with us, wish to be saved only in 
thy name, and make them rich in the 
inward man, so that they may be fit, 
for ever in thy glory to behold Thee 





* See the heart-rending account of the 
resent distress at Karishuld in Rey. Mr, 
rth’s letter, 


with the Father and the Holy Spirit, 
and to sing, with all thine elect, praises 
and thanksgivings unto Thee, for ever 
and ever! Amen.” In conclusion, I 
most heaftily salute you, and all friends 
and brethren in the Lord, wishing ou 
and all the believing people God 
(his) blessing, grace, and . 

* Your’s most heartily, &c. 

“ G. Pacutner, Vicar.” 


What has since occurred at Karishuld 
of a cheering nature, dear Mr. Fleisch- 
mann will add on the next page. As the 
time is gone, I can only add my ardent 
prayer, that the Lord may also in Enc- 
LAND raise np liberal hearts and hands 
for the dear people of Karishuld, and 
that he may bless all your endeavours on 
their behalf. In this case liberal dona- 
tions will be most seasonable. Do not 
regret, dear brother Felt, at having in- 
terested yourself so much about the poor 
Karlshulders. The Lord will reward 
you all ten thousand fold. Please give 
my most hearty salutations to all friends 
and brethren in Christ.—But I must 
conclude, foras I had to be present at 
the General Synod, from Sept. 16 till 
Oct. 8, my labours have so greatly accu- 
mulated, that I do not indeed know 
how I shall get th them. 

Ever your sincere friend and brother, 

H. Branpt, Dean, 
LETTER FROM MR. J.C. J. FLBISCH- 
MANN, BOOKSELLER. 
Niirnberg, Oct. 14, 1882. 
My beloved friend and brother in Christ ! 
Your esteemed letter of the Ist instant 
has given great joy, both to myself and 
to our beloved Dean Brandt in Winds- 
bach. May the Lord abundantly bless 
our endeavours on behalf of the poor 
Karishulders. This letter I received only 
to-day from Dean Brandt, as there is no 
regular mail between Niirnberg and 
Windsbach. But I nevertheless hope, it 
may still reach you in London. 
sto Karlshuld, I am glad iv ree | 
able to add some further and anaes 
intelligence. On Se r icar 
Pechtner, in Karish held di ser- 
vice for the first time in the wooden 
church, just built for the use of the new 
Protestant congre there, and eight 
days after the congregation celebrated 
the Lord's Supper there. The beloved 
Vicar Pachtner wrote me a few days 
ago as follows: 

“With our little church, which with its 
steeple may be seen over the whole Da- 
nube-Moss (a plain of many (German) 
miles in circumference), we are greatly 
pleased. Oh! that a great many might 
come, and in it attend the of 
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that ‘Gospel, which is the power of God 
unto salvation.’ May the Lord in his in- 
finite grace have mercy on us all. The 
organ, which we bought by means of the 
contributions we received, is a good 
one, but the bell, which you sent us, does 
not quite harmonize with the second we 
bought at Augsburg. We hope, however, 
something may be done to remove this 
evil.” (The bell has already been ex- 
changed for another.) ‘‘ Next week I 
hope also to com gto! oh: rations for 
opening a at Kar and then 
I shall myself become the master. 
Please therefore to send me eighteen 
copies of Luther’s catechism, with a col- 
lection of es of Scripture and 
Hymns. rofessor Butters, of Augs- 
burg, is going to publish a short narrative 
of former and present state of my 
congregation, and at the same time to 
make an appeal for renewed contributions 
on behalf of my poor evangelical e- 
gation, in order that we ry be enabled 
to build a brick church. 1 hope you will 


kindly be the publisher of this small pam- 
phlet, and receive the contributions, that 
may come in for my congregation. 

“It is greatly to be be lamented, that 
Mr. Lutz does not cease to do all he 
can to gain souls ye oS to my congre- 


gation, back to the Ca Church, and 
that he writes to them, that he is coming 
back to Karlshuld as the Catholic priest, 
that salvation is only to be found in the 
Catholic church, &c. It seems the Ca- 
tholies have quite drawn him over to their 
church again, but the blame is his own, as 
he voluntarily delivered himself up again 
into their hands. From several Christian 
friends he has received very serious let- 
ters on the subject of his return to the 
Catholie Church. An evangelical mem- 
ber of his former regation wrote him, 
that his secession from the Catholic 
Charch had been of God, but his return to 
it is of Satan.” 

On the 4th instant, Vicar Pachtner, 
in Karlshuld, received a visit from Mr. 
Grollet, from North America, and from 
Mr, Allen, from London, Both may re- 
late much of what they have seen, &c. 
when they get home. 

Your faithful brother, &c. 
J.C. J. PLeiscumann, 
in Firma: Raw’sche Buchhandlung.” 


*,* Contributions for this object will be 
received at the banking-house of Messrs. 
Hankey, Fenchurch-street; or by Dr. 

Savoy, in the Strand ; (a Dr. 
J.P. h, Homerton i by yap 
Hans- Slone-street; or ev. J, 
y pet ae: Mission -house, Austin-friars, 


Old Broad-street ; and we beg to recom- 
mend it to the notice of the Christian 
public. 


THE PROCEEDINGS OF THE SCOTCH 
DISSENTERS. 

Although the Presbyterian Church 
established in Scotland is very far su- 
perior to her prelatical sister on this side 
the Tweed, yet she is called to sustain a 
more formal and systematic attack from 
the united Dissenters of the North, than 
the Episcopal Church in this land has yet 
had to endure. 

Our Scottish brethren appear to us to 
take a much more just and stern view of 
the anti-scriptural and anti-christian cha- 
racter of Establishments than their gen- 
tler brethren of England ; and being o 
posed to the principle, they are not di- 
verted from their determined opposition 
by any of those adventitious circum- 
stances which so powerfally influence the 
moderate Dissenters of the south, 

These remarks are fully sustained hy 
the fact, that there has been recentl 
formed in Edinburgh a Society, called, 
“ The Voluntary Church Association,” the 
fundamental principles of which are:— 
“ That a compulsory support of religious 
institutions is inconsistent with the nature 
of religion, the spirit of the Gospel, the 
express appointments of Jesus Christ, 
and the civil rights of men; that, in 
every case where the individual disap- 
proves of the system supported, or of the 
principle of its support, it is an unwar- 
rantable attack on the right of property, 
and a direct invasion of the rights of con- 
science; that it keeps in a state of un- 
natural separation, those who ought to be 
united — and in astate of unnatural union, 
those who ought to be separate; that its 
tendency, as exhibited in its effects, is to 
secularise religion, promote hypocrisy, 
perpetuate error, produce infidelity, de- 
stroy the nnity and purity of the church 
and disturb the peace and order of civil 
society ; that, by its direct and indirect 
influence, it is among the principal causes 
of the low state of Christianity in those 
countries where it is professed, and of the 
slowness of its progress throughout the 
world; and that, while thus unreasonable, 
impolitic, unjust, and mischievous, it has 
not even the plea of necessity—Chris- 
tianity having within itself, in the native 
influence of its doctrines on the minds of 
those who believe them, every thing which 
is requisite for its efficient support and 
indefinite extension.” 

This Association was formed at a meet- 
ing of ministers and laymen of different 
denominations of Evangelical Dissenters, 
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convened by circular, at Gibb’s Royal 
Saloon, Princes Street, Edinburgh, Sep- 
tember 13, 1832, when the Rev, Dr. 
Peddie was called to the chair. 

The minates of a former meeting, at 
which a Committee was appointed to 
frame rules for the formation of a Society 
for asserting and maintaining the rights 
of voluntary churches, were read; and 
the Rev. Mr. M‘Gilchrist, as Convener of 
said Committee, reported their proceed- 
ings, and read the following rules pre- 
pared by them. : 

I. The Society shall be denominated, 
“The Voluntary Church Association.” 

II. The object of the Society shall be 
to disseminate, by publications and other- 
wise, the principles on which it is founded, 
and to ex and obtain redress of 
grievances under which Dissenters may 
labour. 

III, The Society shall consist of per- 
sons of all the denominations usually 
called Evangelical, contributing the sum 
of five shillings annually to its funds, 

1V. The business of the Society shall 
be managed by a Committee consisting of 
a Chairman, twenty-six members, a Trea- 
surer, and two or more Secretaries, seven 
to constitute a quorum, and six at least 
of the members of Committee to retire 
annually. 

Vv. The President or Chairman, and 
Secretary of all Societies formed as auxi- 
liaries to this Society, shall be entitled to 
be present at all meetings of the Com- 
mittee. 

VI. The Society shall hold an annual 
meeting for the purpose of peat | the 
report of the Committee’s proceedings, 
and electing office-bearers. 

It was then moved by A. C. Dick, Esq. 
“That this meeting approve of the report 
of the Committee now read, and that the 
gentlemen present do now, agreeably 
thereto, form themselves into a Society by 
the name of ‘ The Voluntary Church As- 
sociation,’ and adopt the fundamental 
principles and rules recommended in the 
said report, as the fundamental principles 
and rulesof said Society.” Which motion 
having been seconded by the Rev. Dr. 
Brown, was unavimously adopted. 

Thereafter, it was moved by the Rev. 
Mr. Kirkwood, seconded by Wm. Alex- 
ander, Esq., and unanimo 
that the followi 
office-bearers of t agg 

Chairman, Rev. Dr, Peddie; Com- 
mittee, Rev. Dr. J. Ritchie; Rev Messrs. 


C. Anderson, Cleghorn, Cullen, Harper, 
King, Muir, ‘Mallchrit, Turnbull, Wace 
son; Messrs. Adam Black, John Drys- 
dale, A.C, Dick, A. Fyffe, Thos. Gib 

Rob, Jeffrey, And. Jack, James Mar- 





ly agreed to 
paeete be appointed 
e 
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shall, Wm. Renton, Robert Simpson, 
Arch. Smith, George Wilson, Jas. Young, 
Wm. Stark; Treasurer, James Dancan, 
Esq., W.S.; Secretaries, Rev. Dr. Brown, 
Rev. W. Limont, and Mr. James Peddie, 
junior. 

On the motion of the Rev. Mr. Cullen, 
Mr. Kirkwood and Mr. Alexander were 
unanimously added to said Committee. 

It was then moved by the Rev. Mr. 
Watson, seconded by Mr. James Peddie, 
“ That the Committee be instructed, as 
early as convenient, to call a public 
meeting of all persons friendly to the 
support of the Gospel by voluntary con- 
tributions; to announce the formation 
of the Society, and make known the 
principles on which it is founded, and the 
objects it has in view.” Which motion 
was also unanimously agreed to. 

Several gentlemen thereafter delivered 
their sentiments on the general objects 
of the Society; and after the thanks 
of the meeting had been given to the 
gentlemen composing the former Com- 
mittee for their labours, and to the 
Chairman of the present meeting for his 
conduct in the chair, the meeting ad- 
journed, 

Our readers will observe, that the Of. 
ficers and Committee of this Society be- 
long to the United Secession Church, and 
the Baptist and Independent bodies. 
Very important results may be antici- 
pated from such a powerful combination 
of talent, influence, and piety. 


THE CLAIMS OF DISSENTERS ON A 
REFORMED PARLIAMENT. 


The happy extension of the elective 
franchise effected by the Reform Bill has 
at length convinced the nation of the 
seinettoil strength and moral influence of 
the Protestant Dissenters of England and 
Wales. Having inherited the principles 
of their persecuted and illust fore- 
fathers, the truest patriots and the ho- 
liest men of their times, modern Dis- 
senters have pursued, amidst many dif- 
ficulties and reproaches, the great objects 
they have in view, perfect freedom of 
religious opinion—the Scriptural educa- 
tion of the people and the of the 
Gospel throughout the empire. The time 
has now come when they may hope to 
commence the harvest for which theyhave 
so long laboured, and it seems to be both 
a point of honour and a matter of 
science, that they should claim 
members to be elected for the New 
liament promises of support for the 
lastngsienines 2 ae 

1, entive r 
penal laws affecting Stigkees 
various intolerant laws which s 
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grace the statute-book, should be oblitera- 
ted by a single vote. 

2, A national system for the registra- 
tion of births, Although the present 
system of tisms at the 
parish churches is notoriously defec- 
tive, yet, as it has pleased some of the 
Judges to give very questionable pre- 
ference to those registers, many Dis- 
senters are left in a state of anxiety 
concerning the property of their chil- 
dren. should be obviated by a 
general system of sopeberieg births. For 
what have courts of law or Parliaments 
to do with the baptisms of infants or 
adults ? 

8. An alteration in the laws relating 
to marriage, by which Dissenters may 
be delivered from a constrained service, 
that most of them regard as absurd, if 
not profane. The purely civil nature 
of the marriage contract, as far as the 
State is concerned, should be distinctly 
avowed, and each party be left to 
celebrate that contract in the way most 
congenial with their religious convic- 


4. The right of interment in the parish 
church-yards with their own forms of 
Suneral service. Maultitudes of the Dis- 
senters have family vaults and graves 
in the parochial grounds, and they must 
either separate their kindred in death, 
or submit to hear the service of a 
church to which they do not . belong, 
and which, it may be, is doubly offen- 
sive, by declaring, concerning the de- 
parted, what the mourning friends can- 
not believe to be true. The right of 
burying their own flock in the parish 
church-yards, has been conceded in 
Ireland to the Romish priests, aud surely 
the Dissenting ministers of England have 

claims to the same privi- 


ege. 

5. Relief from the Church Rates of their 
respective parishes. Whatever may be 
thought of the question of tythes, it is 
obviously Unjust to burden Dissenters 
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with the expenses of the public wor- 
ship of another community, when they 
have to support their own. Surel 
the charge of washing euiplices, with 
the other items of a churchwarden’s — 
account, may be fairly paid by those who 
are benefitted by the services to which 
they belong. The Dissenters build their 
own chapels, pay their own ministers, 
enret their own charities, and may 
well be excused that burden also. 

6. The right of competing for literary 
honours at the universities without con- 
Sormity.—At the present time subscrip- 
tions, &c, meet the young collegian at © 
every step, and he must either forego 
those honours to which every Englishman 
may lawfully aspire, or sacrifice his con- 
science, should he doubt. Surely it is too 
much, gee 1 to urge that no man 
shall be acknowledged as possessing an 
honourable degree of learning who will 
not bow before the Church as by law 
established. 

Let not the Dissenters be diverted from 
the steady pursuit of all the rights and 
a awn which belong to them as Eng- 
ishmen until they are fully restored, and 
the last remnant of ecclesiastical domina- 
tion is swept away. They now 
the constitutional power to secure these 
blessings for themselves and their chil- 
dren: let them firmly use it, remember- 
ing, that to enjoy these privileges they 
have only to will them! 


RECENT DEATH. 
We are concerned to announce the 
death of the Rey, Thomas Stevenson, 
Minister of Gate-street Chapel, London 
who died at K te, after a rotracted 
illness, on Thursday, October 25, in, we 
believe, the thirty-eighth year of his age. 
The early loss of this amiable and devoted 
servant of Christ will be nner Felts not 
only by his own charge, but by the 
Countess of Huntingdon’s Connection, to 
the various interests of which he very 
zealously devoted himself. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS AND MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications have been received this month from Rev. Messrs. A. Wells— 
Thos. Milnmer—N. M. Harry—Sam. Weston—W. Alliott—W. Jarrett—S. lves— 
John Jukes—John Jefferson—John Foxell—R. Philip—Richard Fletcher—Robert 
Halley—Thomas Wood —Thomas Scales—G. B, Kidd—and J. Arundel, - 

Also from Messrs. James Edmeston—G. Seymour—Henry Dunn. 


We beg to inform our 


books in our Reviews and Short Notices, that the 
it us to insert both the names of the publ 


not 


who complains of the omission of the prices of 


tions of the will 
and the prices, and we have 


y understood that it is more convenient for our country friends to be informed 
published, 


by whom the books are 


rather than the prices at which they are sold. 








